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THIRD REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


The Select Committee on the Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration is appointed 
under S.O. No. 126 to examine the reports of the Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Administration, of the Health Service Commissioners for England, Scotland and Wales and 
of the Northern Ireland Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration which are laid before 
the House, and matters in connection therewith. 

The Committee consists of nine Members, of whom the quorum is three. Unless the House 
otherwise orders, all Members nominated to the Committee continue to be members of it for 
the remainder of the Parliament. 

The Committee has power: 

(a) to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any adjournment of the 
House, to adjourn from place to place, and to report from time to time; 

(b) to appoint persons with technical knowledge either to supply information which is not 
readily available or to elucidate matters of complexity within the Committee’s order 
of reference. 


The membership of the Committee since its nomination on 2 December 1992 has been as 
follows: 


Mr Ronnie Campbell 
Sir Anthony Durant 
Mr Michael Lord 
Mr David Nicholson 
Mr James Pawsey 


Mrs Elizabeth Peacock 
Bridget Prentice 
Mr Mike Watson 
Dr Tony Wright 


Mr James Pawsey was elected Chairman on 10 December 1992. 

Mrs Elizabeth Peacock was discharged and Mr Niij Joseph Deva was added on 7 May 

1993. 


Sir Anthony Durant was discharged and Mr Anthony Coombs was added on 6 December 

1993. 

Mr Anthony Coombs was discharged and Mr Andrew Hargreaves was added on 3 March 

1994. 

Mr Mike Watson was discharged and Mr Michael Connarty was added on 2 March 

1995. 


The cost of preparing for publication the Shorthand Minutes of Evidence published with this Report was £1,744.16. 
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THIRD REPORT 

THE CHILD SUPPORT AGENCY 

The Select Committee on the Parliamentary Commissioner for A dminis tration agreed 

to the following report: 


INTRODUCTION 

1. The Disability Living Allowance was introduced in April 1992 to replace Attendance 
Allowance and Mobility Allowance. The serious delays which ensued in the processing of 
claims and the provision of benefit are well known. Much distress was caused. The 
Ombudsman produced a special report in which he criticised the Department of Social 
Security (DSS) for maladministration. The Committee then made clear its view that such 
events should not recur: 

a ln future we expect there to be much greater preparedness, training and contingency 
planning before embarking on major projects 

It was, therefore, with great concern that we witnessed maladministration on a similar scale 
in the introduction of the Child Support Agency (CSA). Two such events within Whitehall 
would have been worrying. For them to emanate from the same Department within two years 
raises the most fundamental questions as to the competence of that Department and its ability 
to plan administration effectively. 

2. Mr William Reid, the Ombudsman, published a selection of cases relating to the Child 
Support Agency in January 1995. He explained, "By the end of 1994 the number of Members 
who had put such complaints to me came to 95. I had investigated some 70 cases. In August 
1994, 1 decided that it was not the best use of my resources to investigate additional individual 
complaints unless they involved aspects of CSA work which had not previously been brought 
to my attention, or unless the complainant had been caused actual financial loss" 1 2 . We 
decided to take evidence on the CSA in the light of his general conclusions on the planning 
and preparation for the Agency. 

3. The Ombudsman summarised the failures unearthed by his investigations, "mistaken 
identity, inadequate procedures, failure to answer correspondence, incorrect or 
misleading advice, delay in the assessment and review of child support maintenance, and 
in its payment to the parent with care" 3 . The work of the Child Support Agency touches 
on the most difficult and sensitive aspect of many people’s lives. The Agency should not add 
to the individual’s distress by sloppy procedures, carelessness, delay, inattention or 
incompetence. 

4. Some of the evidence and comments of the Social Security Committee are quoted in this 
Report. We acknowledge the invaluable contribution of that Committee to debate in this area. 
The Ombudsman’s Report supplements this work. It is our task to discuss the particular 
issues raised by the Ombudsman, including the preparation for the Agency; the learning of 
lessons from the Disability Living Allowance; the responsibility of Ministers; complaints 
procedures and compensation. 

5. The Committee took evidence from Sir Michael Partridge, Permanent Secretary at the 
Department of Social Security, Miss Ann Chant, recently appointed to be the second Chief 
Executive of the Child Support Agency, and then from Mr Alistair Burt MP, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State, Department of Social Security. We are grateful to all the witnesses 
for their contribution. 


1 Second Report from the Select Committee on the PCA, Session 1993-94, HC 64, ‘Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration for 1992’, para. 16 

2 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. i 


Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. i . . , 
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THE PREPARATION FOR THE CHILD SUPPORT AGENCY 

6. The many failures of the Child Support Agency are evident in the reports of the 
Ombudsman. There are, however, many other sources to document the deficiencies of the 
CSA’s first year. One is the CSA’s own account of performance against targets. In its first 
Annual Report the CSA reveals that the target of providing a maintenance assessment within 
5 days of receiving all the information from both parents was achieved in only 30 per cent of 
cases. Written enquiries were responded to within 10 working days in 45 per cent of cases. 
A full response to a written complaint was sent within 10 working days in only 33 per cent 4 . 

7. Further evidence is found in the report of the Chief Child Support Officer (CCSO). 
1380 maintenance assessment decisions were examined by the CCSO’s staff. Comment was 
made if the decision was deficient in some way 5 . In only 192 of the 1380 decisions was no 
comment made. Comment on the adjudication process was raised but the Maintenance 
Assessment was nevertheless correct in 157 decisions. Comment was raised and there was 
insufficient evidence to tell whether the Maintenance Assessment was correct in 486 decisions. 
The Maintenance Assessment was incorrect in 545 decisions 6 . Errors included the use of an 
incorrect assessment period, mathematical and transcription errors in the calculation of normal 
weekly income, use of insufficient evidence (no less than 60 per cent of decisions commented 
upon), inattention to detail. Part of the cause for such mistakes was considered to be 
"operational pressures. There has been an understandable wish to clear cases quickly, and 
not asking for further evidence can quicken the process... Nevertheless, the overriding 
requirement is that the Maintenance Assessment is correctly calculated" 7 . He also concluded 
that "adjudication training for CSOs [Child Support Officers] should be reviewed in the light 
of the contents of this report... adjudication principles and legal requirements should be 
emphasised; close attention should be paid to the training format, so that instructor-led 
sessions are provided for all CSOs" 8 . 

8. Sir Michael told us, "I find it difficult to see what more we could have done" 9 . The 
CSA "has been the subject of more intensive planning, more detailed planning, more careful 
planning and more involvement with Ministers and senior officials than any other Agency or 
any other benefit we have launched and that is because it was so complex and difficult" l0 . 
The suggestion is that although mistakes were made they were not foreseeable or avoidable. 
There are. Sir Michael implied, lessons to be learned as to how to improve the CSA but none 
as to how to plan effectively a major project. This view we reject. We do not accept that 
the CSA was simply a disaster always waiting to happen. No doubt some errors were only 
apparent with the benefit of hindsight, but a modicum of foresight could have prevented many 
more. 

9. This is not to overlook the real achievements of the CSA to date. Sir Michael explained 
that "the court system was working extremely badly. The number of people who got 
maintenance was down to a third and the amount they were getting was very small. It 
averaged £25 a week whereas now it is £50 a week under the Agency. It was not being paid 
in many cases and the women concerned - it was normally the women - had great trouble in 
getting this enforced in the courts or getting any money paid over" 11 . 77 per cent of the 
800,000 cases cleared by the CSA were paying maintenance for the first time 12 . 58,000 
absent parents had been traced whose whereabouts had not previously been known by the 


4 CSA Annual Report 1993-94 p. 10 

5 A decision can be correct in the assessment itself yet deficient in the process by which the assessment is 
calculated. 

6 Annual Report of the Chief Child Support Officer p. 3 

7 Annual Report of the CCSO p. 12 

8 Annual Report of the CCSO p. 16 

9 Q. 16 

10 Q. 2 

11 Q.2 

12 Q. 10 
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parent with care 13 . The CSA has already helped many parents and deserves credit for that. 

10. Nor should the difficulty of the work be underestimated. The Agency is in many ways 
unique. It involves the transfer of money between two separate and contending persons rather 
than the payment of benefit or the collection of a contribution. The two parties are often on 
bad terms. The Agency was taking over activity which had not previously been within 
Government. There was also a considerable level of opposition to the new Agency. Sir 
Michael told us, "everybody was surprised by the extent... and the lengths to which some 
absent parents will go to avoid co-operation with the Agency and not just that but to try to 
damage its operations and bring it to a standstill" 14 . Furthermore, Miss Chant had "never 
seen in over 30 years in social security such an orchestrated campaign to avoid legal 
liability" 13 . Such a campaign had not been seen in either Australia or New Zealand at the 
inception of their child support arrangements 16 . 

11. Although such organised hostility was unprecedented, opposition, and at a level 
considerably higher than that elsewhere, could have been anticipated. The Government 
decided not to follow the example of Australia and New Zealand who began their child 
support systems with only new cases. Instead it was decided to take on past cases as well 17 . 
Those already paying £10 a week in maintenance were suddenly required to pay £40 a 
week 18 . The hostility of those who thought their maintenance arrangements settled was both 
predictable and bound to exceed that experienced in Australia and New Zealand. We do not, 
in any event, consider the orchestrated nature of the campaign to have been crucial to the 
failures of the CSA. 

12. A much more significant factor in the maladministration of the first year must be the 
complexity of calculation of Maintenance Assessments. The CCSO in his Report commented 
on that complexity in relation to housing costs 19 . Many of the errors documented involve 
mistakes in calculation. Much of the calculation is done by computer and we were told that 
the CSA’s information technology worked well 20 . Nevertheless enough was dependent on 
the clerical skills of staff to result in widespread mistakes. Sir Michael admitted that "the 
formula was very complicated" 21 and that "the policy was too complicated and that is why 
Ministers have brought forward simplifications and easements" 22 . He warned, however, that 
the proposed ‘broader brush’ calculation could well result in new complaints 23 . We cannot 
comment on the wisdom of any one formula in comparison to another. The administrative 
question is whether, given a formula of exceptional complexity, there was adequate training 
of staff in its application. The recommendation of the CCSO on the need for further training 
of staff suggests not. We comment further on training when dealing with the lessons to be 
learned from thie experience of the DLA. 

13. The Agency had the target of achieving £530 million in benefit savings in its first year 
of operation. Sir Michael considered it "unthinkable" that the Agency could have been set 
up without a benefit savings target. With hindsight, however, the target was clearly too 
high 24 . In the event, savings of £418 million were achieved. Mr Burt told us. Because 
people believed that the target could be achieved, when the Agency fell behind in the first 
months people believed the answer was to improve the productivity of the staff... we did not 
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Q. 13 
Q.7 

Q. 16, see also Q. 137 
Q. 17 
Q. 9 
Q. 13 

Annual Report of the CCSO p. 10 
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believe that we were making a concession to quality in order to encourage quantity. It is now 
clear that that did indeed occur" 25 . The CCSO also commented on the effect of "operational 
pressures" on accuracy of calculations. 

14. We do not question the policy to include benefit savings targets in the establishment of 
an agency. What is questionable is the priority of that target over any consideration of quality 
of service. Miss Chant told the Ombudsman in observations which he included in his report 
that she "had already emphasised to our senior managers that we must now put greater 
emphasis on quality, and they in turn have now passed this message to their staff" 26 . We 
welcome this emphasis on quality. We are disturbed that it should take nearly two years 
and an Ombudsman’s report for this fundamental discipline to be established. As the 
unexpected level of organised opposition and difficulties in processing assessments became 
clear it may well have been sensible to revise the benefit savings target. There were no 
effective quality targets in place which could have been given priority over that of benefit 
savings. 

15. The Social Security Committee, in its Report ‘The Operation of the Child Support 
Agency: Proposals for Change’, recommended alternative targets to those of benefits savings 
such as customer service, the number of parents having maintenance assessed, the amount of 
new money being paid in maintenance payments 27 . The Government’s response defended 
the initial targeting, accepted the value of targets on the lines proposed by the Committee, but 
implied that the benefit savings target would be retained, at least in the short term 28 . We 
agree with the Social Security Committee on the need for effective ‘quality targets’. We 
recommend that the Government review its policy on the setting of targets in the light 
of the failures of the CSA. Targets should place efficient service to the public before 
savings to the Treasury. 

16. Mr Reid, in introducing the CSA case reports, summarised the lessons to be drawn 
from the experience of the Agency: 

“Maladministration leading to injustice is likely to arise when a new administrative 
task is not tested first by a pilot project; when new staff, perhaps inadequately 
trained, form a substantial fraction of the workforce; where procedures and 
technology supporting them are untried; and where quality of service is subordinated 
to sheer throughput. If the misfortunes described in the following reports are to be 
avoided, great care should be applied by public servants and those who instruct them 
whenever a policy decision is taken to devise a fresh administrative task which affects 
large numbers of the public .” 29 

LESSONS OF THE DISABILITY LIVING ALLOWANCE 

17. u In view of the special report I made in 1993 into the Benefits Agency ’s handling of 
the introduction of (Usability living allowance (DLA), / have found it extremely 
disappointing that CSA, another agency of the same Department of Social Security, 
had not been able to avoid some of the systemic failures disclosed by the DLA 
report ” 30 . 

The Ombudsman published his special report ‘Delays in Handling Disability Living Allowance 
Claims’ in May 1993. The Disability Living Allowance (DLA) had been introduced in April 
1992. The number of claims in the first few months was much higher than expected. This 
resulted in significant delays in payment. The Ombudsman concluded, "many disabled 


25 Q. 108 

26 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. ii 

27 Fifth Report from the Social Security Committee, Session 1993-94, HC 470, ‘The Operation of the Child 
Support Act: Proposals for Change’ para. 13 

28 ‘Child Support’ Cm. 2743 paras. 4-5 

29 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. iii 

30 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. i 
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persons and their families have had to suffer inconvenience, annoyance, distress and, in some 
cases, prolonged hardship" 31 . Problems included the number and complexity of transitional 
claims and inadequate contingency planning 32 . There were also failures in staffing 
arrangements. Mr Bichard admitted to the Committee, "we did not have all our staff in post 
because we were phasing the staff in over a period of time and.. those staff were getting used 
to a new computer system and a new adjudication system" 33 . The Ombudsman considers 
the DSS to be at fault in not learning from the problems with DLA. This was not 
immediately accepted by the witnesses in evidence. 

18. In the case of the Disability Living Allowance, "Phasing or processing in priority was 
considered an unattractive proposition presentationally, but more importantly, it rapidly 
became clear that it was not considered operationally feasible and that led Ministers to rule 
it out. The Benefits Agency were left therefore with the administrative task of coping with 
what they always realised was likely to be a large number of claims" 34 . The lack of phasing 
resulted in a volume of claims with which the Benefits Agency was quite unable to cope. Sir 
Michael pointed out that "What we did do with CSA, unlike DLA, was to phase it. It was 
phased in over a five-year programme. To that extent we did not exactly learn the lesson 
from DLA but did better than DLA. If we had introduced the CSA in one go like we did the 
DLA, in April 1993, I think the whole place would have ground to a complete halt" 35 . This 
phasing in of cases was described by Mr Burt as "the main contingency" 36 . Mr Burt told 
us, "during the course of 1993, as the problems with DLA were obvious, Ministers certainly 
questioned representatives of the shadow Agency and the Chief Executive that, bearing in 
mind what was going on in DLA, ‘This won’t happen to the CSA, will it? We don’t want 
another DLA’. We were told clearly, ‘No, this won’t happen with us, because we have 
control over our intake, we have phasing of the cases that come on and, unlike the DLA, we 
are not required to take on all the cases at first’." 37 . 

19. We accept that the Department acted sensibly in learning from DLA and deciding in 
the case of CSA to phase in the benefit. Sir Michael made clear that as a result the problem 
at the CSA was not one of volume of claims but rather related to the unexpectedly long time 
taken to process them 38 . In addition to the phasing in of the CSA, Sir Michael also claimed 
that the recovery programme introduced by the DSS when the CSA began to go wrong was 
an improvement on their response to the problems of DLA. In the case of DLA "it took until 
about Autumn for us to get geared up to overcome the delays.. .We were onto the points the 
Commissioner has highlighted in his report very quickly with CSA. My board and myself 
were on to them veiy quickly by June. . .and that is why. . .the Agency is now doing very much 
better than it was". 

20. The DSS argued that on the issue of phasing the CSA did learn from the DLA. It was 
strange, therefore, to hear them also claim that it was not possible to leam from the DLA 
because both. projects were being planned at the same time - "...all the planning was going 
on in parallel with DLA and therefore there was no opportunity to leam lessons in that 
sense" 40 . From 1992 to 1993, however, the Agency existed "on a pilot basis as a unit for 
a year of dry-run before it actually started" 41 . The Child Support Unit, as it was then 
called, did operate as a ‘shadow agency’ in 1992-93, collecting liable relative 
maintenance. It was in that year that all preparations for the CSA should have been 


31 Sixth Report of the PCA, Session 1992-93. HC 652, para. 26 

32 Second Report from the Select Committee on the PCA. Session 1993-94, HC 64. para. 16 

33 Second Report from the Select Committee on the PCA, Session 1993-94, HC 64, Q. 163 

34 Sixth Report of the PCA, Session 1992-93, HC 652, para. 15 
33 Q. 2 

36 Q. 118 

37 Q. 101, see also Q. 98 

38 Q. 54 

39 Q. 2 

40 Q. 2 
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carefully scrutinised in the light of the failures experienced in the introduction of DLA. 

21 . Mr Reid told the Committee that "the Department of Social Security did have the bones 
of what I was putting in my report [on the DLA]... well before the start operationally of the 
Child Support Agency... some of the simple matters that could have been improved... could 
perhaps have been planned more effectively in that period" 42 . He had investigated "sheer 
clear bad examples of maladministration. He gave the example of the handling of the 
volume of complaints, and dealing with correspondence and telephone enquiries from 
Members of Parliament 44 . Sir Michael accepted that improvements could have been 
introduced earlier in these areas 45 . It was not enough merely to avoid the occasion of the 
DLA’s problems. In the case of CSA the same problems of backlog resulted from a different 
set of circumstances. It took far too long for the CSA to come to grips with its serious 
administrative failings. 

22. Mr Bichard, Chief Executive of the Benefits Agency, told the Ombudsman that "the 
practical difficulties involved in switching large numbers of staff to DLA had not been 
sufficiently recognised. . .the problems of recruiting, training, equipping and locating staff were 
very considerable" 46 . The Ombudsman concluded, "it is clear that the Benefits Agency 
badly overestimated their staffs likely levels of performance in the initial stages. It seems 
to me therefore that, even if the Benefits Agency’s original predictions about workload 
forecast had been accurate, it would have taken longer to reach steady state working than their 
initial predictions had allowed" 47 . We would have expected the CSA to consider carefully 
the training and preparedness of their staff in the light of the DLA difficulties. Miss Chant, 
however, did not believe that the DLA could provide any lessons on the training of staff 48 . 
Indeed, despite the comments of Mr Bichard and the Ombudsman in the Ombudsman’s special 
report, she was under the misapprehension that in the case of DLA "there was nothing wrong 
with training of staff' 49 . 

23. Of the 5,000 CSA staff half were recruited from the ranks of DSS staff, the others from 
outside the Department 50 . In April 1993 all staff starting work on maintenance assessments 
received six weeks training, this being extended to 10 weeks in June 1994 51 . Nevertheless, 
Miss Chant admitted, "it has taken much longer than anticipated for both our clients and staff 
to get used to the new arrangements" 52 . The DSS "always found... a period of about 10, 12, 
13 weeks will be required to train people across the basic components of the job before they 
are allowed to start handling cases in earnest" 53 . Why then did CSA staff, many new to the 
DSS, only receive initially six weeks training in assessments of great complexity? The 
inadequacy of that training is attested to by the poor level of performance and by more recent 
efforts and recommendations to improve matters. Staff were frequently unable to cope with 
the demands of their work. We do not question their diligence or commitment. We criticise 
the DSS for the poor training of staff. The Ombudsman’s report on the DLA explicitly 
criticised the training and preparation of the DLA staff for the complexity and demands 
of a new DSS project. In the case of the CSA the formula for Maintenance Assessments 
was exceedingly complicated. Despite these facts, the CSA gave their staff only six weeks 
initial training. This was clearly not enough and the CSA should have known that. 


43 Q. 54 

44 Q. 54 

45 Q. 54 


46 Sixth Report of the PCA, Session 1992-93, HC 652, para. 27 

47 Sixth Report of the PCA, Session 1992-93, HC 652, para. 20 

48 Q. 47 

49 Q. 47 

50 Q. 36 

51 Q. 36 footnote 

52 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. i 

53 Q. 48 
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24. Miss Chant (who did not assume responsibility for the CSA until after its first Chief 
Executive had resigned) told the Committee that "as a colleague in the Department at the time 
I certainly also kept an eye on what was happening on DLA" 54 . The CSA had now "set up 
a special unit to deal very quickly with complaints. We set up an MPs hot line to take the 
pressure off Members of this House. We gave very high priority to dealing with complaints. 
We have set up a fast track service in CSA so that from now on if any case anywhere looks 
as if it is going wrong or a complaint has been registered, it is fast tracked and specially 
handled to try and keep that procedure to a minimum. We have also looked at how you cope 
when you have a backlog but you have also got to service properly the work coming in" . 
We congratulate Miss Chant on these improvements, which she specifically related to the 
lessons of the DLA, and we trust they will be sustained. We criticise the Department for 
not ensuring earlier that appropriate measures were introduced to deal with complaints 
and backlogs. There was far too restricted a view within the DSS of what could be 
learned from DLA. The evidence we received suggests it amounted merely to a concern 
to phase in future large-scale projects to avoid the problems of volume experienced by 
the DLA. The more general administrative lessons remained ignored. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS 

25. The Committee took evidence from Mr Alistair Burt MP, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State, Department of Social Security. This was the first occasion that a 
Minister had been questioned by this Committee on the contents of an Ombudsman 
report. The custom has always been to take evidence from the relevant Permanent Secretary 
or Chief Executive. The reason is clear. It is the Permanent Secretary who is responsible 
for the efficient administration of the Department. He or she will have made many of the 
important administrative decisions and will be aware of the detailed administration of the 
department. The Committee has never believed, however, that Ministers cannot be held to 
account for the administrative actions of their department. Indeed the Committee has in 
another recent case criticised Ministers for administrative failure 56 . Furthermore in 1968, 
in the first Report this Committee ever laid before the House, it was emphasised that 
"Ministers are not exempt from examination by the Commissioner or Your Committee.." 57 . 

26. Mr Burt insisted that Ministers should not second-guess the administrative decisions of 
officials 58 . The task of the Minister was rather "to express any concerns" 59 . From July 
1993 "when it was becoming clear roundabout that stage that the problems of the Agency 
were growing, the role that Ministers took . . .was to question the Agency about its work, and 
encourage and demand improvements in all those areas where we knew improvements were 
needed" 60 . It was for the Chief Executive to decide how those improvements were to be 
delivered. Mr Burt insisted, "We properly delegated the responsibility of setting up the 
administration of the Child Support Agency to those who were properly charged with the task. 
There was no hands-off' 61 . 

27. Mr Reid quoted from the Government White Paper, ‘Taking Forward Continuity and 
Change’. The White Paper stated that Ministers were responsible "for the policies of the 
department, for the framework through which those policies are delivered, for the resources 
allocated, for such implementation decisions as the framework document may require to be 
referred or agreed with him, and for his response to major failures or expressions of 


54 Q. 45 

55 Q. 45 

56 Third Report of the Select Committee on the PCA, Session 1992-93, HC 593, ‘Compensation to Farmers 
for Slaughtered Poultry’, para. 21 

57 First Report of the Select Committee on the Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration, Session 1967- 
68, HC 258, ‘Sachsenhausen’, para. 15 

5 * QQ. 101, 110-114 
55 Q. 104 
“ Q. 104 
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parliamentary or public concern" 62 . We were told, in the case of the CSA, that "Ministers 
certainly questioned representatives of the shadow Agency and the Chief Executive" 63 as to 
the adequacy of planning and preparation. We consider that Mfatteters were too easily 
satisfied with the assurances given by officials. As was stated above, attention should 
have been given to the failure of the DLA system to respond speedily and effectively to 
the unexpected surge in workload. Ministers should have reacted more quickly to the 
situation as problems became apparent. They should have sought assurances that, were 
pressures to arise from other sources, lessons had been learned in relation to backlog, 
volume of complaints, dealing with correspondence, training of staff. We expect the 
questioning of agency officials by Ministers to be searching and robust and for Ministers 
to be briefed accordingly. We are in no doubt that maladministration in the CSA cannot 
be divorced from the responsibility of Ministers for the framework within which it 
operated. 


COMPLAINTS PROCEDURES AND COMPENSATION 

28. Investigations of the Ombudsman reveal the inability of many staff to deal effectively 
with requests for information and complaints. In Case No. C. 931/93 a woman made at least 
ten telephone calls to a Child Support Agency Centre (CSAC) without obtaining any 
meaningful response to her concerns. With Case No. C. 3 1/94, a case of erroneous 
identification, there were delays in writing to the complainant and in sending a substantive 
reply to the Member. Mr Reid concluded that the original error of identification was "made 
worse by the Centre’s slow and lackadaisical approach to putting right their mistake" 64 . In 
Case No. C. 127/94 the CSAC’s response to a Member took almost ten weeks to produce and 
improperly apportioned blame to another Agency. Mr Reid concluded with reference to the 
events of Case No. C. 382/94, that "There was a general failing by the CSAC not only to 
reply promptly to Mr X’s letters but also to keep him properly and fully informed about his 
case"®. We have already mentioned the Annual Report of the CSA for 1993/94 and its 
information that the target to respond to written enquiries within 10 working days was 
achieved in only 45 per cent of cases. The target to issue a full response to a written 
complaint within 10 working days was met in just 33 per cent of cases. These national 
statistics bear out the impression given by the Ombudsman’s Report, that the CSA was 
consistently failing to meet the concerns of affected individuals. 

29. There is clear evidence of an ineffective internal complaints procedure within the CSA. 
If this procedure fails to satisfy the complainant it is of course possible to approach a Member 
of Parliament and request that the complaint be referred to the Parliamentary Ombudsman. 
It was, therefore, with astonishment that we observed that neither the CSA Charter nor the 
more detailed booklet on complaints procedures mentioned the Ombudsman. We were 
assured that the Ombudsman would be mentioned in the revised Charter 66 . Mr Burt admitted 
to being "mortified" that the omission had been spotted by the Committee 67 . We criticise 
the CSA most strongly for the omission of any reference to the Ombudsman in its 
complaints literature. 

30. When Sir Michael last gave evidence to the Committee we were told that no 
compensation system was yet in place for the Child Support Agency. All proposals for 
financial compensation had to be referred to the Treasury for approval. In our report on 
Maladministration and Redress we expressed our concern that no scheme had yet been 
established 68 . We were told that the CSA now operates "the general DSS arrangements for 


62 Q. 96 

63 Q. 101 


Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. 15 

65 Third Report of the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 135, p. 20 

66 Q Q. 75-76 

67 Q. 154 

68 First Report from the Select Committee on the PCA, Session 1994-95, HC 112, ‘Maladministration and 

Redress’, para. 22 . 
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compensating actual financial loss. Special payments can be considered when it is clear that 
a CSA error has resulted in actual financial loss. HM Treasury are consulted when any 
payments are considered to be novel or contentious or are outside the Agency’s delegated 
authority agreed with HM Treasury" 69 . We welcome the fact that the DSS delegated 
authority is now extended to the work of the CSA. 

31. The cases investigated by the Ombudsman raise again the question of the DSS and 
compensation, already touched upon in our Report this Session on Maladministration and 
Redress. Sir Michael reiterated his view that worry and distress payments should be made 
only in instances of proven malice on the part of officials or medical certification of harm 70 . 
The DSS stipulations are not, however, specified in current Guidance. It remains possible 
for the DSS to recommend in a deserving case that a worry and distress payment be made. 
Such a conclusion would be referred to the Treasury for approval. 

32. We made clear in that previous Report that we considered Sir Michael’s requirements 
to be narrow and restrictive 71 . An example from the Ombudsman’s Report illustrates the 
harshness of this requirement [Case C. 3 1/94]. A man was incorrectly sent a maintenance 
enquiry form as a result of maladministration by the CSA. He was not the father of the child. 
The man claimed that "the pain and anguish which the accusation had caused had been such 
that he was on medication for insomnia and his wife on medication for depression... the 
Centre’s ineptitude had damaged his marriage to such an extent that it would be a long time 
before the relationship recovered” 72 . The Ombudsman did not consider that apologies 
provided adequate redress in such a case, believing that "the distress and anxiety to which the 
complainant had been subjected, by the receipt of enquiries about a child of whom he was not 
the father, was sufficiendy serious to justify financial recompense" 73 . Sir Michael insisted 
on medical certification and, at the time of the Committee’s hearing, that had not as yet been 
forthcoming 74 . 

33. Mr Reid expressed disappointment at Sir Michael’s response 75 . Miss Chant assured 
us that such errors of identification were taken very seriously. They were not always the fault 
of the CSA. There were, however, cases where "in an attempt to move quickly some of my 
staff have not taken all the double-checking action they should" 76 . Audit trails had been 
established. Such failures would in the future result in disciplinary action. There had in the 
current year been 203,000 maintenance enquiry forms sent out. 70 of them had gone to the 
wrong man, not always through the fault of the CSA. There can be no doubt that an error 
of identification must be greatly distressing given the sensitive nature of the CSA’s work. It 
amounts to a false and scandalous allegation. There is a prima facie case for financial 
compensation. Miss Chant has made the point that the number of such cases is limited. The 
amounts spent in redress would not therefore be excessive. We recommend that financial 
compensation be paid to those falsely identified as absent parents through the 
maladministration of the CSA. 

34. There are, however, many other cases of serious distress arising from the 
maladministration of the CSA. It is quite within the power of the DSS to apply greater 
discretion in its consideration of ‘worry and distress’ payments and to remove the current 
requirement of medical certification before any such payment is made. The CSA has a duty, 
in dealing with this most sensitive and difficult aspect of many people’s lives, to act efficiently 
and capably. This they failed to do. Compensation merely for financial loss does not in 
many instances address the real harm inflicted. It would be unjustifiable for worry and 
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distress’ payments to be resisted on the grounds of cost. We have made the point in previous 
reports that such savings should be made by avoiding maladministration, not by escaping its 
consequences. We are not in any event arguing for a ‘worry and distress’ payment for every 
error made. The Department should, however, be flexible and humane enough to exercise 
discretion and identify exceptional distress for which they are responsible. This is simply 
competent administration. The compensation payments made to November 1994 (£1 148) are 
grossly inadequate when set against the scale of maladministration established. We 
recommend that the DSS consider discretionary payments for worry and distress caused 
by the maladministration of the CSA, removing the insistence that there be medical 
certification of harm or proven malice from officials. 


CONCLUSION 

35. It has not been our intention to investigate or question the policy decisions relating 
to the CSA. Recent changes introduced by the Government are an implicit 
acknowledgment that, at least with the benefit of hindsight, not all such decisions were 
correct. What is evident, however, both from a mass of circumstantial evidence and 
from the Ombudsman’s report, is that any policy deficiency was cruelly exacerbated by 
administrative incompetence. Despite the recent experience of the DLA, basic measures 
to improve the handling of correspondence and complaints, the training of staff, replying 
to MPs, dealing with backlogs of work, were all delayed far too long. We trust that any 
review arising from the experience at the CSA will take much more seriously the need 
to learn permanent lessons about how to administer any major new project. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We welcome this emphasis on quality. We are disturbed that it should take nearly two 
years and an Ombudsman’s report for this fundamental discipline to be established. [Para. 


2. We recommend that the Government review its policy on the setting of targets in the 
light of the failures of the CSA. Targets should place efficient service to the public before 
savings to the Treasury. [Para. 15] 

3. "Maladministration leading to injustice is likely to arise when a new administrative task 
is not tested first by a pilot project; when new staff, perhaps inadequately trained, form a 
substantial fraction of the workforce; where procedures and technology supporting them are 
untried; and where quality of service is subordinated to sheer throughput. If the misfortunes 
described in the following reports are to be avoided, great care should be applied by public 
servants and those who instruct them whenever a policy decision is taken to devise a fresh 
administrative task which affects large numbers of the public." 1 [Para. 16] 

4. The Child Support Unit, as it was then called, did operate as a ‘shadow agency’ in 1992- 
93, collecting liable relative maintenance. It was in that year that all preparations for the CSA 
should have been carefully scrutinised in the light of the failures in the introduction of DLA. 

[Para. 20] 

5. We criticise the DSS for complacency in the training of staff. The Ombudsman’s report 
on the DLA explicitly criticised the training and preparation of the DLA staff for the 
complexity and demands of a new DSS project. In the case of the CSA the formula for 
Maintenance Assessments was exceedingly complicated. Despite these facts, the CSA gave 
their staff only six weeks initial training. This was not enough and the CSA should have 
known that. [Para. 23] 

6. We criticise the Department for not ensuring that such measures to deal with complaints 
and backlogs were introduced sooner. There was far too restricted a view within the DSS of 
what could be learned from DLA. The evidence we received suggests it amounted merely 
to a concern to phase in future large-scale projects to avoid the problems of volume 
experienced by the DLA. The more general administrative lessons remained ignored. [Para. 
24] 

7. We consider that Ministers were too easily satisfied with the assurances given by 
officials. As was stated above, attention should have been given to the failure of the DLA 
system to respond speedily and effectively to the unexpected surge in workload. Ministers 
should have reacted more quickly to the situation as problems became apparent. They should 
have sought assurances that, were pressures to arise from other sources, lessons had been 
learned in relation to backlog, volume of complaints, dealing with correspondence, training 
of staff. We expect the questioning of agency officials by Ministers to be searching and 
robust and for Ministers to be briefed accordingly. We are in no doubt that maladministration 
in the CSA cannot be divorced from the responsibility of Ministers for the framework within 
which it operated. [Para. 27] 

8. We criticise the CSA most strongly for the omission of any reference to the Ombudsman 
in its complaints literature. [Para. 29] 

9. We recommend that financial compensation be paid to those falsely identified as absent 
parents through the maladministration of the CSA. [Para. 33] 

10. We recommend that the DSS consider discretionary payments for worry and distress 
caused by the maladministration of the CSA, removing the insistence that there be medical 
certification of harm or proven malice from officials. [Para. 34] 
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11. It has not been our intention to investigate or question the policy decisions relating to 
the CSA Recent changes introduced by the Government are an implicit acknowledgment 
that at least with the benefit of hindsight, not all such decisions were correct. What is 
evident however both from a mass of circumstantial evidence and from the Ombudsman's 
report ’is that any policy deficiency was cruelly exacerbated by administrative incompetence. 
Despite the recent experience of the DLA, basic measures to improve the handling of 
correspondence and complaints, the training of staff, replying to MPs, dealing with backlogs 
of work were all delayed far too long. We trust that any review arising from the experience 
at the CSA will take much more seriously the need to leam permanent lessons about how to 
administer any major new project. [Para. 35] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
RELATING TO THE REPORT 


WEDNESDAY IS MARCH 199S 

Members present: 

Mr James Pawsey, in the Chair 

Mr Ronnie Campbell Mr Michael Lord 

Mr Michael Connarty Mr David Nicholson 

Mr Niij Joseph Deva Dr Tony Wright 

Mr Andrew Hargreaves 


* * * 

Draft Report (The Child Support Agency), proposed by the Chairman, brought up and read 
the first time. 

Ordered, That the draft Report be read a second time, paragraph by paragraph. 
Paragraphs 1 to 35 read and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Report be the Third Report of the Committee to the House. 

Ordered, That the Chairman do make the Report to the House. 

A paper was ordered to be appended to the Minutes of Evidence. 

Ordered, That the Appendix to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee be 
reported to the House . — ( The Chairman.) 

* * * 

[Adjourned till Wednesday 22 March at 10.00 am. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONER FOR ADMINISTRATION 

WEDNESDAY 1 FEBRUARY 1995 


MORNING SITTING 

Members present: 

Mr James Pawsey, in the Chair 

Mr Ronnie Campbell Mr David Nicholson 

Mr Nirj Joseph Deva Bridget Prentice 

Mr Andrew Hargreaves Dr Tony Wright 

Mr Michael Lord 


Examination of Witnesses 

Mr William Reid CB, Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration, and Miss Pat Edwards, Deputy 
Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration, in attendance. 

Sir Michael Partridge KCB, Permanent Secretary, Department of Social Security, and Miss Ann Chant, 
Chief Executive, Child Support Agency, examined. 


Chairman 

1. The Committee this morning welcomes Sir 
Michael Partridge, the Permanent Secretary at the 
Department of Social Security and the Chief 
Executive of the Child Support Agency, Miss Ann 
Chant. Sir Michael, you have been in attendance at 
these meetings on previous occasions, you know the 
form. It is customary for us to invite the 
Parliamentary Commissioner to take us into the 
business briefly just to outline the situation and then 
for you, if you wish, to respond. When you have 
responded the Committee, no doubt, will wish to ask 
the appropriate questions. Mr Reid? 

(Mr Reid) Chairman, the purpose of my 
introduction is to set in context the special report 
which I have made into complaints about the Child 
Support Agency. I produced that special report on 19 
January. I had begun to receive complaints from 
Members in the autumn of 1993 on behalf of 
constituents who had alleged maladministration by 
the Child Support Agency. By the end of 1994 1 had 
received just under 100 complaints from Members 
and I have received more since then. Not all those I 
have received have I investigated on the basis that 
any benefits that might be achieved as a result of my 
investigation in improved practices would benefit 
those whose cases I had not investigated just as much 
as those whose cases I had investigated. As I 
indicated in my special report, many of the 
complaints sent to me were about the policy 
underlying the legislation. That is not a matter for 
me. That is outside my jurisdiction and what I have 
investigated has been maladministration leading to 
injustice. I was glad to be able to include in my report 
the comments which Miss Chant, the new Chief 
Executive of the Child Support Agency, sent to me in 
which she set out in some detail the steps that have 
been taken to put matters right and to try to ensure 
that systems are more robust and more effective in 
eliminating maladministration than the earlier 
history of this Agency has experienced. My special 


report had attached to it the summaries and the fully 
anorgorised reports of seven of the investigations 
which I had undertaken. I chose them to illustrate the 
flavour of the complaints of mistaken identity, 
inadequate procedures, failure to answer 
correspondence, incorrect or misleading advice and 
delay in the assessment of maintenance and its 
payment to the parent with care of the child. All the 
seven examples showed that redress had been given 
and in one of the cases the Child Support Agency had 
not itself been at fault though, unfortunately for Sir 
Michael, another part of the Department of Social 
Security had been the cause of the mistakes. I make 
two final points. The first is that I am continuing to 
investigate complaints and that in that connection I 
am still in discussion, to put it no higher, with Sir 
Michael over the matter of redress. My discussions 
are naturally coloured by the report of this 
Committee on maladministration and redress which 
was published on 1 1 January. My final point is that 
I put in paragraph five of my special report some 
sentiments about how to avoid the misfortunes 
which I describe in the reports investigated. What I 
said was not novel. This Committee itself had written 
in its report on my Annual Report for 1992 that in 
future — and that was after the introduction of 
Disability Living Allowance — the Committee expect 
there to be much greater preparedness, training and 
contingency planning before embarking on major 
projects. I noted that when he came to give evidence 
to the Committee on 2 November last year, 
Chairman, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Mr David Hunt, said to you that the 
Government must ensure that any examples such as 
those you had quoted (in relation to Disability Living 
Allowance and the Child Support Agency) do not 
occur and that any Government Department or any 
Agency is not only aware of what has happened in the 
past but is able to draw the necessary lessons from the 
experience of the past in order to improve the service 
of the present and the future. 
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[ Continued 


[Chairman Coni ] 

2. Thank you, Mr Reid. Sir Michael? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes, I would like to be 
equally brief, if I may. 1 am grateful for the 
Commissioner’s report which I think focuses very 
rightly on a number of short comings of the Agency. 
I would like to start obviously by apologising, and I 
am sure Miss Chant will want to join me in that, for 
the fact that this sensitive business has not been 
handled in many cases as well as we would have liked. 
I would just like briefly to take up, and I am sure the 
Committee will want to ask more questions about 
this, the point about preparing for the Agency. This 
is a very different business from all the other Agencies 
in Social Security. Social Security Agencies are 
normally concerned with a one for one transaction, 
we are either paying someone a benefit or collecting 
a contribution. This is a very different process, it 
involves the transfer of money between two separate 
people, A and B, and the idea of the Agency is that it 
should not be involved at all or to the minimum 
extent. If A agrees to pay B a sum of money which 
is as great as or larger than that required under the 
formula and that happens there is no need for the 
Agency to be involved at all. Indeed that is what we 
would want and we would not be checking up every 
week or month to see if that was happening. We only 
come into the picture if something has to be arranged 
and there is a dispute. The second factor is that the 
two parties concerned are often not on the best of 
terms and indeed often on very bad terms. The third 
thing is that this is an Agency which for the first time 
went outside the purview of Government. All 
previous agencies, all 1 50 of them which have been 
set up, have been dealing with businesses which 
previously were within Government. In this one, we 
are dealing with part of the business which is within 
Government, the liable relative maintenance which 
we used to run at the Department of Social Security, 
but we also took over a lot of the work that was in the 
courts. The reason why that was done was because 
the court system was working extremely badly. The 
number of people who got maintenance was down to 
a third and the amount they were getting was very 
small, it averaged £25 a week whereas now it is £50 a 
week under the Agency. It was not being paid in 
many cases and the women concerned— it was 
normally the women — had great trouble in getting 
this enforced in the courts or getting any money paid 
over. There was a great deal of non co-operation. So 
it was a very different business to go into. The second 
point I would like to pick up is the one about learning 
lessons from DLA. I think a point which needs to be 
borne in mind is that this scheme was being planned, 
before DLA started and the legislation was put 
through at the same time as DLA. So all the planning 
was going on in parallel with DLA and therefore 
there was no opportunity to learn lessons in that 
sense. DLA came in a year earlier. In fact the Child 
Support Agency was due to come in at the same time 
but we deferred it for a year because it was obviously 
a much bigger and more complicated business. So, in 
fact, the only chance we had to learn lessons was after 
the first year’s operation of the DLA when the CSA 
was just getting near its actual launch. The other 
thing I think I would like to say about that is that we 
actually made arrangements which were in many 
ways superior to those of the DLA for this benefit. T 
think this particular Agency’s work has been the 


subject of more intensive planning, more detailed 
planning, more careful planning and more 
involvement with Ministers and senior officials than 
any other Agency or any other benefit we have 
launched and that was because it was so complex and 
so difficult. We looked, as you know (and in your 
report on DLA you commented on it) at whether we 
could pilot or phase DLA and Ministers came to the 
conclusion they could not and the Committee 
concurred with that judgment. In your report on 
DLA you said that we were right, that you could not 
pilot or phase in. We looked similarly at piloting or 
phasing CSA and we did as much piloting as we 
could by trying out on our computers the cases we 
had got on liable relatives. We tested it with staff and 
had a lot of training, much more than we had with 
DLA. We could not actually run the CSA on new live 
cases because we did not have the power to go outside 
our existing cases and require people to give 
information to us on very personal details which was 
not going to lead to an assessment. I think if we had 
asked for that power, it might really have been quite 
difficult to persuade parliament to give us that power, 
that we should require people to give a lot of personal 
information which was not going to lead to any 
benefit for them. What we did do with CSA, unlike 
DLA, was to phase it. It was phased in over a five- 
year programme. To that extent we did not exactly 
learn the lesson from DLA but did better than the 
DLA. If we had introduced the CSA in one go like we 
did the DLA, in April 1993, 1 think the whole place 
would have ground to a complete halt. If we had put 
not 300,000 cases on but two million cases, it would 
have been impossible. I think in a sense we were 
ahead of DLA in planning this. We also learnt 
another lesson from the DLA which was that, you 
will remember, it took until about autumn for us to 
get geared up to overcome the delays on DLA. We 
were onto the points the Commissioner has 
highlighted in his report very quickly with CSA. My 
board and myself were on to them very quickly by 
June. We had the “Closing the Gap” initiative in 
place by September, at a much earlier timescale than 
the DLA. We kept it under review and ministers 
introduced another package, the recovery plan, in 
the following year, February 1994. We got on to the 
problems and that is why, as we will come on to 
explain, the Agency is now doing very much better 
than it was, although it has still got some problems 
and it has still got a backlog. But the second nine 
months of operation compared with the first year 
have been of an entirely different order. That is all I 
would like to say but no doubt there are a lot of 
points there that I am sure you would like to ask 
questions about in more detail. 

3. You are certainly right in your final comment 
there will no doubt be many questions. Sir Michael, 
you said — and I noted down your words — that you 
thought that many cases had been handled as well as 
they should have been, and that “The situation had 
not been handled as well as it should have been.” I 
think that is a measured under-statement. I cannot 
recall any new project of government that has 
engendered such a storm of concern and anger. 
When you say that it had not been appreciated that 
the parties involved in the discussions would be on 
such bad terms I am genuinely surprised at the 
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[ Continued 


[Chairman Cont] 

naivety which was apparently displayed. I do not 
believe there is any such thing as an easy or good 
divorce. I think it could be safely assumed that the 
two parties would be on bad terms and therefore one 
could anticipate difficulties. You wish to interrupt 
me? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I am sorry if 1 gave that 
impression; it is quite a wrong impression. We did 
foresee there would be enormous problems over that 
aspect because we had got experience of LR work. 
One of the things we did was to give the staff 
enormous training, which was prepared and 
masterminded by Relate, on how to handle these 
difficult sort of situations. I think it is actually a 
tribute to the Agency that, while there have been 
considerable problems over delays and some other 
aspects that the Commissioner has commented on in 
his report, some of the aspects which when it went 
through parliament were the subject of really quite 
and earnest consideration about whether the woman 
would name the father and the sorting of tricky 
relationships, have in fact been handled by staff veiy 
well. We went to enormous lengths because we did 
foresee that- divorces are indeed a very bitter 
experience. 

4. As a constituency Member of Parliament all the 
training and planning to which you have referred in 
your opening remarks do not seem to me to have 
been clear at all. I said earlier that in my view the 
problems associated with the Child Support Agency 
are without parallel. I cannot recall any Agency, any 
project of government, engendering such genuine 
anger, and perhaps I should say justified anger, on 
the part of the public. In this instance I think the 
Department through its Agency has failed the public. 

I think all the references to planning, and your words 
were: “more careful planning than, 1 think, any other 
project”, have not been seen. When you say it was 
being phased in over a period of five years, I can only 
tell you what has taken place has been something of 
a shambles. No doubt we will hear from colleagues 
later in evidence about the difficulties which 
Members of Parliament have had in getting replies to 
their own correspondence. I would like you to 
elaborate a bit on the involvement of Ministers, the 
senior civil servants, in the actual establishment of 
the Agency, in its genesis, if you like. Now, Sir 
Michael, a little bit about that. If Miss Chant wishes 
to come in of course we will listen to her. I should also 
say, of course, Miss Chant, that the Committee is 
naturally aware that you were not in post when the 
Agency was set up; that is understood. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I was going to make that 
point, that of course the present ministers were not 
there at the material time when it was being set up 
and Miss Chant was not the Chief Executive. I will 
try and explain just by way of background that these 
schemes were introduced in other countries (as they 
have been in Australia, New Zealand and America) 
and they have run into precisely the same sort of 
troubles. This is not something unique to the United 
Kingdom. They have caused just as much bitterness 
and that is not surprising given, as you have said, 
divorce is a very fraught experience and we are 
setting out to enforce the payment of quite 
substantial sums of maintenance which people have 
for some years not being paying. It is very likely in 
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these circumstances that people are going to feel 
extremely annoyed and bitter about it. Indeed they 
have in all the countries and they have all run into 
very similar problems to those we have. Going on to 
the planning and roles; I think the roles are very clear 
and set out in the framework document for the 
Agency. Ministers obviously are responsible for 
making proposals to parliament for policy, on the 
legislation and on regulations and parliament takes 
the final decisions on that. Once that is done and that 
was done by 1991 when the Child Support Act went 
through, then it is a question of actually setting up 
the Agency. What we did was to adopt the same 
method we have adopted elsewhere (successfully I 
may say) and I think in this case it was a right way to 
go, which was to set up the Agency on a pilot basis as 
a unit for a year of dry-run before it actually started. 
That is what we did. We gave the Child Support Unit, 
as it was called, the task of carrying on collecting 
liable relative maintenance, which had previously 
belonged to the Benefits Agency, for a whole year 
before they started operation as an Agency. In that 
time they were to bring in the training and 
procedures and computers and organisation and 
they had to set up new centres and so forth. They 
actually did extremely well in that year. They 
collected more liable relative maintenance than the 
Benefits Agency had done in any previous year. So it 
was not a set of staff or set of managers or an Agency 
which was obviously unprepared or out of control or 
not performing well. It was performing extremely 
well. The task of the Chief Executive brought in then 
was actually to set up the Agency. Under the 
arrangement of Next Steps Agencies that is very 
much left to the Chief Executive of the Agency. Ann 
Chant, who is sitting beside me, actually set up the 
Contributions Agency on that timescale and Mr 
Bichard, whom you have had here before, set up the 
Benefits Agency. If they can be used as brief 
illustrations, they took very different lines in setting 
up their agencies. Mr Bichard decided to scrap all the 
regional tiers and to decentralise all the BA’s 
operations. Miss Chant, in the Contributions 
Agency, took the opposite line and centralised a lot 
of work. She put 3,000 staff in Newcastle because 
contributions work was not well-organised scattered 
round the country. That was very much for the chief 
executive to do. What they do, of course, is to report 
to me and to ministers on their proposals and what 
they propose to do and see if there is general approval 
for that. Neither I nor ministers get into second- 
guessing or telling them how to do it nor do we get 
into the day-to-day detailed arrangements. The 
preparations made for having a build-up of one child 
support centre eventually to six and to have an IT 
system and to have this training organised by Relate, 
were all functions of the chief executive. That does 
not mean to say we just let them get on with it and we 
only see them when they come to us. They had to 
come to us over things like siting the Child Support 
Agency. They had to come to ministers and me with 
a very important decision which was should we put 
in our own IT or buy it in from outside. The decision 
was made to buy a lot in from outside. I have regular 
three month reviews with the chief executives on 
progress and everything seemed to be going on 
course. 
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5. Are you saying. Sir Michael, there were three 
month reviews in the first year of the Agency? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) No, in this case there were 
much more regular reviews but my normal pattern is 
to have three month reviews with each chief 
executive. 

6. You will, I know, readily appreciate that there 
are a substantial number of questions that Members 
wish to put to you and I am concerned about the 
length of replies. There is something I would like to 
put to you; do you now regret the degree of 
autonomy that was, in fact, given to Miss Chant’s 
predecessor when the Agency was being established? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Not at all. You cannot run 
a Next Steps Agency on the basis of trying to second 
guess it from headquarters. We actually had reviews 
more frequently than every three months in that year 
and certainly much more frequently once it had 
started because, as I say, it was fairly obvious in the 
first few months things were not going according to 
plan; cases were being dealt with more slowly, staff 
were not clearing them as quickly, more mistakes 
were being made. We had not just reviews but 
ministers calling for action and for corrective plans, 
both in September and February, to put things right 
that were obviously not right. 

7. Notwithstanding those corrective plans that you 
introduced following the early problems with the 
CSA, the problems continued to grow. Why was 
that? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Well it was known from 
early on, once you had got to September, as with 
DLA, once you had got a backlog it takes time to get 
over the backlog as well as to do the normal work. 
You have also got to look at reality and we had not 
got any experience, nor had anybody else, of dealing 
with this range of cases. One had to adjust the 
assumptions on, for example, how long cases would 
take, how complicated they were, how much 
difficulty there was from the absent parent. We had 
expected there to be quite a bit but I think everybody 
was surprised by the extent — and it is still happening 
now in some of the cases that the Commissioner sees 
I know — and the lengths to which some absent 
parents will go to avoid co-operation with the 
Agency and not just that but to try to damage its 
operations and bring it to a standstill. 


Mr Hargreaves 

8. Sir Michael, you have mentioned the 
experienced, you said nobody else had any 
experience. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes. 

9. You also mentioned New Zealand and 
Australia. What advice was sought from them 
because they were that much further down the 
process and presumably you and Ministers and other 
officials did communicate to ask their advice? 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) Yes, they were some years 
ahead of us. We did several things. The Deputy 
Secretary in charge of the policy paid visits both to 
Australia and America and we had frequent contact. 
Their officials have come over here. We also took 
their advice in a very basic thing which was which 
Department should actually run the system. We took 


a different decision from them. In all those other 
countries it is run by the Inland Revenue and is 
regarded much more as a collection system, a tax 
system than it is a benefits system. We decided to go 
down the other track. Interestingly those other 
countries are now wondering whether they should 
inject more of a social security element into it. One 
thing the Australians did differently was only to take 
on new cases. There was a decision taken here to take 
on past cases as well and that was a cause of a lot of 
the backlogs here. Even after about five or six years 
they arc now running into some of the same problems 
as we have taken three years to run into. Both 
countries are having to review policies and 
procedures. We are keeping in close touch with what 
is happening in those countries. 


Mr Nicholson 

10. Sir Michael, you recall from a previous 
encounter my view — and this is not said to make 
things easier for you — that while cases of gross 
maladministration which have come to our attention 
have, I think, helped to bring about the very welcome 
reforms announced a few weeks ago, my view was the 
reason for the anger, and indeed the Commissioner 
admits the reason for the number of complaints, was 
the policy and the formula. The whole apparatus was 
too ambitious in trying to grab money from perhaps 
the slightly better off absent parents which has 
caused massive resentment. What I put to you is this, 
it is a very popularly held view, did the Agency in its 
operation — and how much consideration was given 
to this in planning — decide that going for absent 
parents who were hard to locate was perhaps rather 
difficult and would not yield money and therefore it 
would concentrate on going for locatable absent 
parents who did have resources? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) No, that is not so. 
Obviously I cannot comment on the policy which as 
the Commissioner has said is not for him but 
Ministers have made some adjustments to policy. 
Certainly I have indicated that the targets which were 
originally set back in 1990 for this Agency did turn 
out to be too ambitious on the money side. The way 
in which we got into this was we decided if we were 
going to phase it, the obvious place to start and the 
easiest place to start was with the cases which were on 
our books because they were already on our books 
and therefore we had to have a transfer. This is partly 
legal and partly administrative. We have looked with 
lawyers very seriously at whether you can run two 
sets of law in parallel and say “No, some people will 
stay with the old law and some will be with the new 
law". This was not thought to be possible. Given that 
you have got experience of these cases, and you can 
readily transfer them on to computers, it was an 
obvious place to start and that is what was done. It is 
not true, contrary to a lot of what is said in the press 
in comment on this, that they either went to those 
with a lot of money so it would be easy picking or that 
we would go to people who were easy to trace, 
obviously people on our books. I can tell you 77 per 
cent of people who are now paying maintenance were 
not paying maintenance before, 77 per cent of the 
people on our books. 
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11. What is now the absolute number for that 
because those people we might expect would make it 
difficult for Agency officials to pursue them? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) We have taken on since the 
launch 1 .1 million cases. 

12. 1.1 mil lion not paying any maintenance before? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) No, we have actually 
cleared nearly 800,000 of those cases and of those 77 
per cent were not paying any maintenance. 


Chairman: Can 1 appeal to witnesses to make their 
replies a little shorter. There are many questions 
which I know colleagues wish to ask. 

Mr Nicholson: That information, although 
lengthy, is extremely helpful. 1 do believe it is 
commendable for the CSA to have achieved this 
because what you were saying earlier in terms of 
tracing people who were not traced before is exactly 
what MPs in this place were voting for three years 
ago when they put this legislation through. 


Chairman 

13. You can clarify the figure. The question being 
asked by David Nicholson is how many people had 
not previously paid maintenance and are now paying 
maintenance? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) If Miss Chant could just 
add the ones who were traced. 

(Miss Chant) A perspective of this, and perhaps 
two ways to come at it, is that before the Agency only 
one in three single parents was receiving any sort of 
maintenance. In the cases that we have been taking 
on and are taking on during the current year, only 
one in four of those parents with care was receiving 
any maintenance at all. 77 per cent of the cases we are 
taking on had received no maintenance at all. Your 
other point was on are we angling for easy pickings. 
As the Chairman has pointed out I have got five 
months experience of this Agency but I have gone 
back for a few months before that as well. Absolutely 
no targeting whatsoever, we just have to take cases 
that come to us and we do not even know the 
circumstances of the absent parent until we begin to 
contact them. We have found or traced 58,000 absent 
parents whose whereabouts were not known at all by 
the parent with care. So by definition, one can take it 
that they were paying nothing. That is a success rate 
of over 75 per cent in the cases we have tried to trace. 
If I can go back on a point — it is linked-a couple of 
Members have made. It seems to me from my 
practical experience that you almost go one step 
below/behind the policy when you are saying what 
was the reason for this huge upsurge of worry and 
complaint and hostility. It seems to me from what I 
have seen that it is the sheer shock of seeing child 
support maintenance bills that are at a level of some 
commercial reality to maintaining children. In the 
large numbers of complaints that I have seen from 
absent parents who complain, as I think you were 
saying, “I was paying something, why are you 
pursuing me", the typical level of payment for the 
cases where complaints being made are of the order 
roughly of £10, £8, £12 a week. The typical size of our 
child support bills, worked out under the formula 
(and there is obviously a debate in a different place 
about the correctness of the formula) comes to 
something like £38 to £40 a week for an absent parent 
who is working for a child. That is a much more 
commercially realistic sum to keep a child than a level 
of about £10 a week. The sheer shock is, not putting 
it too strongly, of seeing child maintenance fixed at 
that level, particularly in the case of people who for 
many years had not taken it that they were going to 
pay that level of maintenance and have in many cases 
started second families and even third families. It has 
come as a tremendous shock to many people. 


Dr Wright 

14. 1 think that is very helpful because I think that 
is why MPs and everybody else were in favour of the 
principle of the thing, the problem has come in the 
practice. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) That is right. 

1 5. When, Sir Michael, you tell this Committee this 
has been a great success story — 

(Sir Michael Partridge) No, I was not saying that. 

1 6. You said it had been splendidly planned, all the 
proper steps were taken, you had learned from 
abroad, all the steps that should have been taken 
were taken so it is a great success story and yet it is 
the biggest administrative shambles of modem times. 

I still do not think you have explained why that is so. 
Can I put two precise questions to you as a way of 
getting at it. One is that surely you could have 
anticipated that by poking around in the most 
intimate parts of human relationships there would, be 
massive problems and if Ministers and senior civil 
servants could not understand that it tells you a great 
deal about Ministers and senior civil servants. Could 
I put the second point to you which is that the 
appointment of the first chief executive of this 
Agency was a disaster. It was someone who had no 
background in running a major government 
department and no background in setting up a major 
Agency of this kind. By making that appointment, 
which I suppose was a ministerial appointment, you 
were looking for trouble. Having looked for it, you 
found it in a big way. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) If I could respond very 
briefly; first I was not saying it was a success story. I 
have started by apologising and saying many cases 
have not been well-handled. That is obviously right. 
Secondly, 1 was saying I find it difficult to see what 
more we could have done. Clearly with the benefit of 
hindsight if we knew what we know now, we would 
have done things differently. Miss Chant coming in 
now with the benefit of the experience of the first year 
and a half's working is making changes but that is 
with the benefit of hindsight. Thirdly, to be very 
brief, no I do not agree about the Chief Executive. I 
am very proud of my chief executives. I think Ms 
Hepplewhite, as the Secretary of State said in his 
letter to her when she resigned last September, 
achieved a very great deal. She did the first year of the 
unit extremely well. She set up the right structure 
with these six units very well. They had the IT system 
in and contrary to some of the other projects which 
we have had in the Department, the IT system has 
actually worked extremely well. We have had 
hearings about when the IT system has not worked 
well. That is not true in this case. There were, it 
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turned out, wrong assumptions made about the 
complexity of the cases. Some of the procedures did 
turn out to be over-long and bureaucratic. Some of 
those were policy reasons which are now being 
addressed and regulations made. Some were down to 
the management and mistakes obviously were made 
there and Ms Hcpplewhite said that herself but, no, I 
do not regret it. I think she contributed an enormous 
amount to the actual launch of this Agency, as the 
Secretary of State said. 

{Miss Chant ) If I could just add something to the 
first question because in the comments that I gave the 
Commissioner, which he put in his report at 
paragraph four, I am correctly quoted there as saying 
that it was not realised how many people would 
actively resist or reject prioritising child maintenance 
above all other financial commitments. That is what 
I was trying to drive at. If I did not put that very 
clearly I apologise. I have never seen in over 30 years 
in social security such an orchestrated organised 
attempt to avoid legal liability. That is what I was 
meaning was unprecedented. I do not believe from 
where I have been sitting that could reasonably have 
been foreseen. I fully accept that the Department 
itself had decades of experience of doing these very 
difficult inter-actions between parties of a marriage 
or another partnership that has gone wrong. What 
has put enormous pressure on the administration — 
which it survived and is a fact, that we have coped 
with this — was some highly orchestrated attempts to 
deliberately avoid the liability to pay and try to, as Sir 
Michael has said, wreck the system. You have chain 
letters telling people what to do, how to write letters, 
what to say, to flood MP’s with complaints, to ring 
up all the centres, as many offices as you can, all on 
the same day and then complain that the calls have 
not been handled properly. I think part of that has 
been the sheer resistance to the thought of the new 
policy and the size of the amounts that some people 
have been required to pay. It also stems— and I add 
my own apology particularly to the one Sir Michael 
made— from the fact that this Agency was not being 
terribly effective at pursuing liability. Therefore 
many people thought it would be worthwhile 
delaying and trying to get the legislation repealed or 
the Agency brought to a halt because it was not 
getting the money in. 


Chairman 

17. Could not some of that have been anticipated 
by making reference to those countries which already 
have a type of CSA? 

(Miss Chant) No other country with which I have 
been in contact has had to face the orchestrated 
opposition from some people and that has been 
particularly difficult. I would fully accept the fact this 
always would be a difficult business. You only have 
to look at the record when you see that only one in 
three people was receiving maintenance, the 
Department and certainly my predecessor and her 
assistants could see full well that it would be a very 
difficult task. You were dealing with not just, as it 
were, any old debt collection and handling of money; 
you were dealing with people whose emotions are 
thoroughly raw. The effect that I and my colleagues 
have on somebody when we make a mistake in some 


areas of our work is going to be much more painful 
and upset people more. 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) Our experience is unique. 
This opposition has not happened and this law has 
always been accepted in America, New Zealand and 
Australia. 


Mr Deva 

18. 1 was extremely interested in what Miss Chant 
has said about it being orchestrated. In order to 
orchestrate and organise a resistance to this 
initiative, in a matter which is a very personal thing 
between the Agency and the absent parents, I am 
puzzled as to how anyone else other than the people 
in the Agency and the parents could have access to 
the addresses and mailing lists of other parents who 
may not necessarily want to reveal they are in the 
same situation. How could this be done? 

(Miss Chant ) There is no inference at all that 
people have got access to our records. I must say very 
carefully this is only one part of the opposition from 
some absent parents. A point I would strongly stress 
to the Committee is that if I sound at times as if I am 
talking a lot about the difficulties with absent 
parents, the vast majority of absent parents, parents 
with responsibility for paying the money, pay up 
promptly. They are obviously having to do so 
sometimes with some personal difficulties and 
emotional problems but they pay up perfectly 
properly. I would hate to be interpreted as meaning 
this is a massive pattern of behaviour. I would also 
say on the other side that some parents with care have 
caused difficulty because they too — nobody will be 
surprised to know — have quite unrealistic 

expectations, expectations of behaviour from us and 
from their ex partners, along the lines as the 
Chairman has said that when marriages break up 
bitterness creeps in and logic disappears. Going back 
to your original point, sir, it is quite easy to organise 
some groups for single interest behaviour, as you see 
in many other aspects of life. You only have to do 
some adverts, you only have to write in certain 
newspapers and certain publications. You start 
network letters, you hold public meetings and people 
just come. Some of the complaints and 
correspondence, particularly of the most vexatious 
type, come not from parents who have any 
involvement whatsoever with the Agency, but from 
people outside who may have another motive or who 
may be expressing their views against the policy in 
general. 

19. Are you saying to us that some of the people 
who organised these meetings or are called upon to 
organise these meetings to invite absent parents to 
attend at some meeting or gathering were not 
themselves absent parents or had no interest in the 
matter itself but used this as an excuse or cause to 
propagate? 

(Miss Chant ) I am absolutely certain, yes. They 
will write and tell me that as well. They will write, and 
some of the phone calls we get say, “We utterly 
oppose the policy and we utterly oppose the 
government.” “We will do this to block the system.” 
I have phone calls to my own office saying, “We 
intend to keep you talking on the phone for as long 
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as possible so that you are not able to continue 
other duties.” 

Mr Deva: Chairman, I need to ask your advice. 
Since this is a matter of efficiency of the taxpayers’ 
money, if people were to try and put a spoke in the 
administrative wheel with a deliberate act of 
sabotage, is there any recourse or action we can take? 

Chairman: I think it would be unwise to pursue 
such cases. The tolerance which clearly has been 
shown or tried to be shown by members of the 
Agency staff is the correct line to take. Mr Lord? 


Mr Lord 

20. Miss Chant, could I direct my remarks or 
questions to you. You will not be surprised to hear 
this Committee rarely seems to get before it those 
responsible for the problems we are looking at; very 
often they have disappeared into the mists of time. 
You have the responsibility now, and a huge 
responsibility too. Sir Michael said that Miss Chant 
has put 3,000 people into Newcastle; you have 
immense power and obviously a huge amount of 
responsibility too now to get it right Could I just get 
rid of one thing first of all, you are talking about 
orchestration and as Members of Parliament we see 
people coming to our surgeries with real problems 
when orchestration may be a problem to you but you 
would not using that as an excuse? 

(Miss Chant) I would not, but I would just point 
out what I believe all Members know that at times 
within the sort of numbers I am talking about a 
significant minority — 

21. That is not the problem we are looking at this 
morning. 

(Miss Chant) Indeed not, but it is relevant. 

22. Okay. Could I come back to the point about 
how foreseen all this could have been. Y ou have told 
us that people were paying £10 a week on average 
and you knew youwere going to ask them for £40 a 
week on average before you started. You knew 
people had had clean break settlements, gone 
through the courts, all the nasty business and 
perhaps in many cases it was working quite happily 
and you were going to disturb that. How could your 
predecessor or Sir Michael tell this Committee 
absolute chaos was not quite foreseeable? 

(Miss Chant) The levels of payment and the 
formula was not set by this Agency, of course. 

23. That is a separate matter. Let us turn the 
problem round. If you were involved or one of the 
Members of the Committee, somebody you know, 
paying £ 1 0 a week quite happily, maybe not adequate 
but paying quite happily or a clean break settlement 
in court, friends of yours, you must know people like 
this and suddenly, out of the blue, somebody is asked 
for four times the amount they are at the moment 
happily and regularly paying or somebody with a 
clean break settlement, given the house over to their 
ex wife all sorts of things going on and you are 
suddenly coming to them for a huge amount of more 
money. With common sense — and this is all about 
common sense and communications I would 
suggest — how could you not foresee this? 

(Miss Chant) I am sure the difficulties of that type 
were fully foreseen. It was fully recognised that when 


you took the decision, when Parliament took the 
decision, to radically change the Child Support 
arrangements in this country — Parliament 

obviously — I have seen the Hansard reports — 
debated and agonised over this. Decisions were taken 
to move to that degree of level of Child Support at 
that time and in that way. Within the Agency, there 
were a lot of provisions made to cope with a degree 
of difficulty and I have to tell you they did stand up. 

24. You have already heard from David Nicholson 
the point being made that most Members of 
Parliament did not think, maybe wrongly, maybe 
they did not understand the point, they thought it 
was going to be chasing of those who paid nothing 
and a gentle levering up perhaps where maintenance 
payments were inadequate. From what you have told 
me this morning, it seems to me, the CSA were 
behaving more like the Charge of the Light Brigade 
more than an organised administration. They knew 
what they were going to run into and they still went 
ahead with it. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Could I just put it in 
context. The visits made overseas, the contacts made 
overseas in America, Australia and New Zealand all 
suggested that that was going to be a problem but not 
a massive problem as it turned out to be. In those 
countries the people did comply and they did pay and 
they are paying. They are not complaining and that 
was the experience we had to go on. 


Mr Campbell 

25. Mr Chairman, obviously I have dealt with 
quite a few of the complainants and some of the ones 
I have had the Ombudsman has quoted in his report. 

1 must agree with Miss Chant there was an 
orchestrated intention to disrupt the setting up of the 
Agency. I do not think that lasted too long. I used to 
get them in my surgery and I used to brush them off. 
One gentlemen would come in and tell me he was 
working and paying nothing and I would say: “Well 
it is a new system, you have to pay.” It did not come 
too hard on us. 

(Miss Chant) I was putting the national perspective 
and it does still continue. It is only from a small 
minority but it is a proportionately significant one. 

26. There was a big movement to try and stop it, I 
think it petered out. One of the things I could never 
understand was why you did not have a pilot scheme 
especially from learning lessons from the Disability 
Living Allowance and even to quote Mrs 
Hepplewhite she said at the time there was not any 
infrastructure there. We do appreciate that the whole 
thing was complicated, the setting up of all the cogs 
in the assessments for the parents. Some used to come 
and they could not believe how they were getting 
assessed. We had, as MPs, a job to try and decipher 
the calculations so that we could help the constituent. 
This made it all wrong. You were putting one 
argument but there were those arguments where 
people did not understand. Once they started to 
understand and started to realise what it all meant, I 
think it was not explained properly, as I have said 
before, Mrs Hepplewhite did say that when she got 
into the organisation she said this will not work, the 
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infrastructure is not there. You made quite a few 
mistakes yourselves right from the beginning. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I think the formula was 
very complicated and some of the proposals now 
before Parliament, that Ministers announced, are 
intended to be much more broad brush and to try and 
simplify it. I have to say, I do not want people to run 
away with the idea that that is going to solve 
everything, it may well produce more complaints to 
Mr Reid. When you go for broad brush things it is 
rougher justice, that is another way of putting it. We 
are trying to simplify by having a broader brush but 
I do not think that will necessarily be the end. I 
explained in my opening remarks why we could not 
have pilots and we could not run the DLA in the 
same way but we did phase the CSA which we did not 
with the DLA. We have deliberated phased it over 
five years and that is a form of pilot, if you like. We 
saw how we went on the first trial. 


Chairman 

27. You have not responded to the point made by 
Mr Campbell when he quoted Mrs Hepplewhite 
saying to the Social Security Committee: “I would be 
the first to acknowledge that in our first year we have 
not had an Agency where all those components, if 
you like, the infrastructure for this new organisation 
has all been in place”. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes. 

28. That is a pretty damning indictment of any 
Government Agency that has been set up, if I might 
say so, to try and operate what was known to be 
extremely complicated and controversial schemes 
without all those building blocks being in place. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Could I just explain what 
Mrs Hepplewhite was doing there. What we set up 
was a maintenance and assessment collection system 
using the American computer. What I was not 
satisfied with, and what she was accepting, was that 
they did not have' good enough management and 
financial information in my view. If I could just 
round that off and then ask Miss Chant to comment. 
What Ms Hepplewhite was talking about was the fact 
that they had in place a maintenance assessment and 
collection system based on the American system of 
computers which worked alright. They have only had 
to put in a couple of releases, as they are called, since 
then to update that. What she was referring to was 
the fact they might not be able to satisfactorily supply 
a very good management and financial information 
system because that was not contained in the 
American system. That had to be added to it. That 
proved a more difficult and complex task. That is one 
of the things which has been the subject of a lot of 
discussion between her and me and ministers in those 
first few months because we were not satisfied with 
the amount of information coming out of the 
Agency. That has now been improved very 
substantially. 


Chairman 

29. The point we made. Sir Michael, was the fact 
that the infrastructure for this new organisation were 
not all in place. There was a query that they had not 
all been actually laid down and the essential building 


blocks of the Agency themselves were missing. That 
is what the Chief Executive said. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) That is, with respect, not 
what she was saying. 

30. Let me clarify it then. What she actually said 
and I will give you the quote in its entirety, “The CSA 
was set up actually very rapidly and a major 
component of it, of course, was the recruitment of 
5,000 staff; we did not inherit staff as such. We had to 
set up a major computer system, which had no pilot 
phase, which is unusual, and we had systems and 
procedures written. ..I would be the first to 
acknowledge that in our first year we have not had an 
Agency where all those components, if you like, the 
infrastructure for this new organisation has all been 
in place.” 

(Sir Michael Partridge) What she was saying — 

31 . With the utmost respect that is what she said. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) No what she was actually 

saying, I am telling you, is that the infrastructure to 
actually run the assessment and collection system 
was in place, the staff were in place, all that was in; 
what she was referring to there was the management 
and financial information system, which is the 
management system on top of that, was not fully in 
place. That was what she was talking about. We have 
had to do a lot of work to address that. The basic 
infrastructure to run the Agency and do the cases 
that there were was there. The difficulty was the cases 
were more complex than they realised. The point 
Miss Chant makes, they did not get the forms back 
quickly enough from the people concerned, there was 
not the co-operation and the staff were taking much 
longer to assess claims than they had thought and 
they were not performing at the level at which they 
had expected; that is what she is talking about. 

32. 1 am still surprised that given the fact that in my 
view there were essential components missing from 
the fabric of the Agency that the Agency still 
endeavoured to continue as if all was well. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Well the basic structure for 
actually running the cases was all there and was 
working; it was the management and financial 
information on top of it which the senior 
management want, which in my view you need to 
identify problems, which was not good enough. That 
is the point. 

33. 1 must say. Sir Michael, I am still not entirely 
convinced. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) If I can just tell you I have 
read all the papers in the last few weeks. 

Chairman: Let me invite Mrs Prentice to take a 
new line. 


Bridget Prentice 

34. Given that Ms Hepplewhite did not say what 
Sir Michael says she said — 

(Sir Michael Partridge) That is what she meant. 

35. It is an interesting interpretation. We really 
must have this more often; having people come and 
tell us what everybody else means! 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I have read all the papers 
and I really have refreshed my memory on this. 
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36. 5,000 staff were put in place. What training did 
those staff get? 

(Miss Chant) About half the staff were existing 
social security staff but all of them running child 
support legislation would have had ten weeks’ 
training before they began to operate fully. We have 
since in the last few months decided on one angle of 
the work to extend that by about another three weeks 
and I will keep that under review as we move further 
into specialist areas like debt management and 
enforcement work. If people need further specialist 
training I would extend that but ten weeks would be 
absolutely typical and also typical for social 
security work 1 . 

37. That is an interesting response too because Ms 
Hepplewhite told the Social Security Committee 
that, “We did not inherit staff as such”, yet you tell 
me half the staff were inherited. 

(Miss Chant) Now I am about to say it again; I can 
imagine what she would mean when answering that 
question. She was not just given staff without any 
choice and told, “Those are your staff.” So she did 
not inherit them. She recruited to the Agency staff 
from the Department, in our field offices particularly 
and in some of the six big centres. A large proportion 
were directly recruited from other government 
departments in the areas and the Civil Service. She 
had total choice and selection; she was not just given 
half the staff. 

38. You yourself, Miss Chant, in the letter to the 
Ombudsman say that: “It has taken much longer 
than anticipated for both our clients and staff to get 
used to the new arrangements.” What are you doing 
in terms of the staff in order to ensure they are now 
used to the new arrangements? 

(Miss Chant) For a start they have now had more 
than 18 months’ practical experience. 

39. This was written in January of this year? 

(Miss Chant) I used the past tense in what I wrote 

and said, “It has taken longer than anticipated for 
both our clients and staff to get used to the new 
arrangements.” Our staff are now well established in 
doing this work, proof of the pudding being in their 
level of performance now across the whole range of 
business, from settingup maintenance assessments to 
servicing the cases, looking after people’s enquiries, 
appeals, reviews and getting the money in. The proof 
of the pudding for the last half of last year, certainly 
for all the months I have seen operating, is that the 
performance of the staff in running not only the IT 
system but the whole of this business generally has 
transformed itself out of all proportion to what they 
were struggling to achieve in the first few months. 
Even within the first year, of course, they did manage 
to take on nearly 800,000 cases and they did manage 
to get in place, as I have said, in the figures I have 
quoted in paragraph 4C, those firm pieces of 
performance. 

40. What was the staff turnover in the first year? 


1 In April 1993 all staff starting work on maintenance 
assessments received 6 weeks training but in June 1994 the 
training period extended to 10 weeks for all staff who assess 
maintenance liability. There are also shorter, more specific 
courses to cover specialist areas. 


(Miss Chant) Off the top of my head I do not know 
that. I can find out the precise figure and tell you. 
Turnover for me means leaving the Agency or job for 
an entire range of reasons including promotion and 
transfer to another department. It was absolutely 
nothing beyond the normality of the DS, in fact from 
memory it was slightly lower. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I was going to say it was 
slightly lower than the rest of the Department. 

(Miss Chant ) Which you would expect for that 
pattern of work. I have a very stable and high quality 
work force of staff and managers by the way. 


Chairman 

41. It may be helpful, Miss Chant, if you were to 
provide that information to the Committee at a 
later date. 

(Miss Chant) Certainly. 


Bridget Prentice 

42. In the training of staff what training is given in 
terms of how they respond to both clients and 
Members of Parliament? 

(Miss Chant) Do you mean in the quality? 

43. Yes, the quality of the response. 

(Miss Chant) I am just thinking how to handle that 
question best. If we are talking about personal 
contacts, contact which is extremely important, when 
our staff are having to deal with individual members 
of the public always, by definition of our work, under 
some emotional strain, as a specific initiative all staff 
of the CSA received a specialist training module 
designed with Relate, the marriage guidance group, 
to help them add on to what was quite a common 
skill in social security anyway; handling very 
sensitive, difficult and emotional inter-actions. 
Regarding handling Members, which is nearly all 
through letters, you touched me on a very sore point 
there. It was something that struck me as I came into 
this job that I could see that in fact we were not 
providing the level and quality of service to the 
Members of this House that you would have been 
expecting to receive from any other part of the 
Department of Social Security and I suspect most 
other Government Departments as well. They had 
just put extra staff into this work and trained them up 
particularly and specially to handle MPs 
correspondence and phone calls. I have just looked 
there at my figures: as I arrived there were 1 500 letters 
awaiting my personal signature and some of them 
were really pretty stale. Against that, with the new 
staff that we brought on to it and that we trained, I 
gave that work my personal high priority. As we are 
here today I only have 770 letters from Members at 
any stage of being handled. They used to be coming 
in at about 350 a week, they are now down to under 
200 a week. I suspect in this sort of organisation that 
may well be the level that we will always expect, for 
people raising queries through Members on child 
support work. I suspect we are not far off bottoming 
out. You will see that if I have 770 and we get under 
200 a week in, you should now be receiving your 
letters within my personal 20-day deadline and the 
great majority of them are meeting that deadline 
now. If not I would hope — Christmas permitting — 
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that we are not too far out. I also sincerely hope that 
you have seen a big improvement in the quality of 
correspondence. I have seen and heard comments 
from various Members to say they are now, by and 
large, satisfied with the quality of correspondence 
they are getting out of this Agency and from me. It 
was an area that I recognised had to be given some 
high personal attention. 

44. I think the responses and the quality has 
improved to some extent. I wonder how you are 
going to respond to the letter you have received from 
me today about a constituent of mine who — I will not 
go into the details of the case now — amongst other 
things was told by a member of your staff that: 
“There is nothing that he can do and he can only 
suggest she go to her MP and ask her to sort it out 
for her”. 

(Miss Chant) The first thing I will do when I get it 
is to look at all the facts. I suspect all of us in this 
room know fine well from personal experience that, 
especially in areas where emotions are running high, 
there are nearly always two sides to every story. 
From the letters I have dealt with from Members, 
especially if they are either involving both parties to 
a divorce or people are upset and concerned about 
financial situations, at times what they say my staff 
said to them, when I look at the records, including the 
contemporaneous notes of what my staff have 
written, it does not always bear a very close 
resemblance. I have found that on many occasions. 
What I will do, as with every other case, is have the 
whole thing looked at. I will see all papers. If 
somebody said that, that is not a correct thing for a 
member of staff to say except at the end of the line in a 
two way discussion when somebody is saying: “What 
else can I do to make my complaints and feelings 
known about this policy”, it is perfectly proper for 
somebody to say: “One of the things you can do is 
mention that to your MP”. 

Chairman: Let me move on if I may, Mr Campbell. 


Mr Campbell 

45. Mr Chairman, can I turn back to the DLA, 
when we had the problems there and this Committee 
took evidence on that particular aspect. With regard 
to DLA, the DHSS and the Benefits Agency at the 
time discovered that there was a problem. What 
comparison did that experience calculate with the 
Child Support Agency? Is it the same comparison? 

(Miss Chant) I can tell you what I have done to 
learn from that experience because as a colleague in 
the Department at the time I certainly also kept an 
eye on what was happening on DLA. There are 
lessons to be learned and I believe I have learned 
them. Like when you realise there arc lots of people 
complaining — this was one of the reasons why we set 
up a special unit to deal very quickly with complaints. 
We set up an MPs hot line to take the pressure off 
Members of this House. We gave very high priority 
to dealing with complaints. We have set up a fast 
track service in CSA so that from now on if any case 
anywhere looks as if it is going wrong or a complaint 
has been registered, it is fast tracked and specially 
handled to try and keep that pressure to a minimum. 
We have also looked at how you cope when you have 
a backlog but you have also got to service properly 


the current work coming in. In my experience there is 
no point whatsoever in concentrating solely on an 
old backlog and letting all the new work coming in 
just take its place in the queue. That means 
everybody gets dealt with late. But at the same time, 
you cannot just deal with all the new cases and hope 
the backlog will go away. So we did tackle that. There 
is one huge difference between DLA and the work of 
my Agency. If you have somebody unhappy with a 
DLA or any other benefit application, once you have 
got the assessment done and you have sent that to the 
person, by definition you have a happy client. In my 
business it is exactly the opposite. And once you have 
moved to saying: “So now we have assessed the 
maintenance level” by definition you are likely to get 
at least one more person becoming involved in the 
process if, not three more, who may not be happy. 

46. On the experience of the DLA could you not 
have foreseen what happened there? Could you not 
have seen it earlier what would happen? 

(Miss Chant) I do not think that is a completely 
direct comparison because the big problem with 
DLA, as I understand it, and Sir Michael obviously 
will amplify this, is that they were flooded out with 
applications instantly. That was the big problem for 
DLA having started at once a national system. Now 
the Child Support work did not start all at once, it 
phased its take on and it did not start by getting a 
huge problem of work, exactly the opposite 
happened. It began to get bogged down and was not 
producing work off the administrative production 
line as quickly as it should have done. That is when 
a backlog began to build because we were simply not 
clearing cases. At that point there was another lesson 
learned and I have certainly made sure my managers 
have learned it. As I have said to the Commissioner 
in the very first point I made to him in paragraph 4D 
the most important thing I believe I have tried to do 
is put an emphasis on quality of work. If you get in a 
panic as an organisation, and you try to clear things 
just as quickly as you possibly can and you are not 
doing them well, you are actually only building up 
more trouble for all concerned because people then 
come back dissatisfied. They have got poor pieces of 
administration, they have got poor advice, they have 
got incorrect sums. There were lessons to be learned 
as I have explained, a range of them, but there are 
some huge differences, the biggest being that where 
DLA was paying a benefit the work of the Child 
Support Agency is to arrange payment between two 
parties. By definition you have got to square two 
people, one of whom will instantly, it is likely, 
become more unhappy the moment you have got 
maintenance assessed. Very frequently in our work 
four people are involved, all of whom have to make 
sure their circumstances are being dealt with 
properly. It is extremely common when one couple 
who are now no longer a couple, for both of them to 
be half of another couple if you see what I mean. 
Then you have to clear four people to get all their 
information cleared accurately before you can get a 
proper assessment. 


Bridget Prentice 

47. Just going back — I am sorry to plug on about 
training of staff but it is a bee in my bonnet — even 
given the fact that you say there is not a straight 
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parallel with the DLA, were no lessons at all learned 
in terms of training of staff and use of computers and 
effective complaints systems and so on? 

(Miss Chant) Quite frankly I am not sure why you 
should think there would be any lessons on training 
from DLA from the problems which I have just 
explained. The main problem with DLA was that 
there was a huge explosion of work, there was 
nothing wrong with training of staff. 

48. 1 am not suggesting there was anything wrong 
with the training but you have learned from good 
practice if they had good practice. Do the two parts 
of the Social Security Department talk to one 
another, for example? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) All the chief executives are 
on my board together. 

(Miss Chant) I am happy to talk about the training 
of the staff but if you would accept what I am trying 
to say constructively; there was nothing to be learned 
on training from the DLA or any other part of the 
Benefits Agency. We always found in social security 
a period of about 10, 12, 13 weeks will be required to 
train people across the basic components of the job 
before they are allowed to start handling cases in 
earnest. We follow that and that has indeed been the 
case. Like many other parts of social security certain 
elements of our job require even more specialist 
training. We have already put that in as well. 

49. You talk about an explosion of work. In a sense 
did not the CSA have an explosion of work? 

(Miss Chant) No, what I was trying to say there 
was we got ourselves into some difficulties because 
although the work was being phased in, for the sheer 
amount of work coming in, to begin with the Agency 
was just not clearing the cases quickly enough. The 
projections on the amount of work that our 
professional colleagues had given us were really very 
accurate. What was different was our ability to clear 
the cases. Here I am putting my hand up to say the 
sheer complexity of the work and the length of time it 
took for clients to give us the information we needed 
slowed us down considerably. 

50. You mentioned two or three times information 
from the clients but in fact, according to your own 
figures, when you have received all the information 
that you needed from both parties you have only 
managed to achieve the assessment within five days 
in 30 per cent of the cases. That is astonishingly bad. 

(Miss Chant) Again I would have to say again from 
the experience I have had of looking at the work, I 
think for the complexity of this business, where every 
time you send something out you potentially have 
got two people querying it, I think five days to clear 
all that may well be an unrealistic achievement. 

51. This is a situation where you have had the 
information back from both parents. They have told 
you what they believe their situation to be. You still 
cannot do it in the time. 

(Miss Chant) We send the assessment out, ^at which 
point the other party comes back and says, “I do not 
agree with that; you have got it wrong.” 

52. Are you going to change that target of five 
days? 

(Miss Chant) I am in the last stages of working with 
my Secretary of State on targets for 1995/96. There 


will be quite a difference in the targets my Agency is 
set by the Secretary of State in the coming year. He 
will be looking at quality quite specifically because I 
believe that to be so important. He will be looking at 
accuracy. We will be reviewing the practical length of 
time it will take us to clear some of these cases 
because of what my experience tells me. Again, we 
aim to do a very high percentage of cases from start 
to finish within 13 weeks and this simply does not 
work out because of client behaviour. This is in my 
honest assessment, not the fault of the staff now; it is 
sheer practical experience. You have to let both 
parties settle down and mutually agree. To set a 
target over which you have no control is not the best 
way to run a business. There have, however, clearly 
been huge improvements within the Agency in the 
speed that we are dealing with the work at all stages, 
the volume of work we are dealing with accurately 
and the sums of money that we are bringing in 
correctly and speedily within the last six months. I do 
believe that is extremely encouraging. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I can give you one figure on 
that. Whereas they cleared a third of a million cases 
last year, they have cleared nearly half a million 
so far this year so the speed of clearance is goir 
quickly. As Ann has said, quality is mucl 
important than speed here. 


53. Not withstanding some of the answers 
had heard this morning from both witnesses, clear 
the Parliamentary Commissioner believed there were 
analogies between both the DLA and CSA. I find jt 
interesting in his report that the Ombudsman says: “I 
have found it extremely disappointing that CSA, 
another agency of the same Department of Social 
Security, had not been able to avoid some of the 
systemic failures disclosed in the DLA report”, and 
there are other comments of a similar nature running 
through the report that the Ombudsman’s has 
produced. Therefore the Ombudsman believes that 
you should have learnt from some of the problems or 
failures that occurred in the DLA? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) As Ann has said, some of 
them do not arise, like we did phase CSA and we 
could not phase DLA. She has learnt some of the 
lessons, as she has said. She did pick up very quickly 
on having special units to dealing with 
correspondence, on dealing with backlogs but also 
on dealing with current cases. We will have to ask Mr 
Reid what he meant. 


54. Two headings which were identified by the 
Parliamentary Commissioner, when he argued there 
was inadequate training of staff both in the DLA and 
CSA and there was an under-estimate of the 
workload. Again that was both in the DLA and CSA. 
Clearly the Parliamentary Commissioner believes 
that given the lessons that should have been learnt 
from the DLA, why were they made again in the 
CSA? I think that is a reasonable point. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) I think it is a very 
reasonable point. The Parliamentary Commissioner 
can speak for himself what he thinks. I think the 
point, as Ann has explained, is that although 
superficially they were the same in the sense they both 
led to a backlog, there were different reasons behind 
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the backlog. One was an unexpected flood of cases 
which just created a backlog. In the CSA the 
workload was as estimated and came in at the rate 
estimated. What was not done was clearance at the 
rate they expected. It is a different problem. 

Chairman: Mr Reid, did you wish to comment 
there? 

{Mr Reid) Perhaps I can say that I do not wish to 
gloss or explain; I stand by what I have put in my 
report. What I put in my report were sheer clear bad 
examples of maladministration. In response to Mrs 
Prentice Miss Chant gave a very clear indication of 
what had been done to improve the standard of 
service to Members, not because they are Members 
but because they are representing their constituents. 
That is something that was learnt over DLA. I 
produced my report on the Disability Living 
Allowance in April 1993 and that was the start of the 
operation, not in pilot but in real terms, of the Child 
Support Agency. When I produce a draft report I do 
not throw it in its final form at Sir Michael, as he well 
knows. I show it to him in draft first so he can say 
what is being done to amend things. So the 
Department of Social Security did have the bones of 
what I was putting into my report, published in May 
1993, but finalised in April, well before the start 
operationally of the Child Support Agency. I think 
the point that I am trying to make, Chairman, is that 
some of the simple matters that could have been 
improved, in handling the volume of complaints, and 
in handling the volume of complaints from MPs, and 
in. handling telephone inquiries from MP’s who 
cannot get replies to their letters, whose constituents 
could not get replies to letters, could perhaps have 
been planned more effectively in that period. 

( Sir Michael Partridge) I entirely accept that. I 
think it has now been done. I entirely accept that 
could have been done earlier. 


Dr Wright 

55. Could I just ask, you have spoken about 
quality just now. I suppose in a way we are trying to 
exhume what went wrong. Is it not simply the case 
that there was a conflict between the need to get 
volume through the system, between that and quality 
standards? There is all the evidence that we have got 
from the Chief Child Support Officer who says that 
at least four out of ten assessments were wrong; the 
evidence of the National Audit Office says that only 
40 odd percentage were correct, the vast majority 
wrong. There was no quality inside the system and 
was not the reason for that because the Agency had 
been asked to get so much volume through the 
system and recover so much money in the first year 
that, of course, quality would suffer and it suffered 
catastrophically? 

( Sir Michael Partridge) If I could just speak briefly 
and then Ann could come in, I think. I think this is a 
general point about all Social Security, there is 
always this clash between speed and accuracy. You 
see it in the Benefits Agency and everywhere. I think 
we have been trying, we have increased speed 
tremendously in the Department across all my 
Agencies. What we have concentrated on in the last 
two years in all of them, as indeed British industry 
has generally, is this idea of quality. That was not a 


feature really up until about two years ago. Ann can 
come in on this. This is now a big focus. We are 
thinking, as Ann said, of lowering the targets on 
speed on a lot of benefits to improve the quality. 

(Miss Chant) Yes, I can speak from my fairly 
recent experience. I came in to an organisation quite 
clearly operating under intense strain. The pressures 
on it were to get cases resolved, maintenance 
assessments arranged as quickly as possible. In any 
large organisation, if it picks up a message and reacts 
accordingly, that is what it is going to do. It is not 
only a standard DSS point, it is a standard 
managerial point that you have to send some very 
clear messages to your managers and staff as to what 
you want. You always have to strike a balance. My 
considered personal view was we had got the balance, 
for the best motives, slightly wrong. I cannot actually 
accept your final diagnosis as to the reason why that 
was the case, but there was an enormous impetus 
from staff to prove that they could handle the work 
and get it out. What I have done is to say, and my 
senior management are with me on this, that of 
course you have to produce work of the right volume 
but it is equally important to do it to the right quality, 
not least because you cannot continue to operate in 
such an inaccurate way. Because of the nature of our 
work, mistakes in some of the areas are going to have 
quite disproportionately upsetting effects on 
members of the public more than another 
organisation would do. Above all in this Agency we 
have to have quality. That message has been well 
taken home and very well received as well. I have said 
before, I have a very high calibre of staff and 
management in the Agency. I am very well satisfied 
with the colleagues I have. 

( Sir Michael Partridge) It is a basic management 
lesson that having poor quality work actually leads 
to more work. 

(Miss Chant) Nobody comes to work in the 
morning looking to do a professionally unsatisfying 
day’s work and to go home knowing they have not 
done a good quality day’s work. 

56. Could I just have one point, I think now we are 
into a rather critical area in terms of what went 
wrong here. You have explained the staff are of high 
quality, and I have no reason to dissent from that, yet 
we have the evidence that the majority of the 
assessments that were being made were wrong. It 
seems to me that that is a far more profound fact than 
all the stuff about parents trying to undermine the 
system and all that. If the majority of assessments 
being made by this Agency are wrong that will 
corrode the legitimacy of the system more than 
anything else. 

(Miss Chant) Indeed. I did try to make that 
extremely clear then I was answering specific 
questions about the pressures on us, that was just one 
pressure. It was an attempt to wreck the system by 
putting such pressure on people that they were 
making mistakes. I could not agree more with your 
basic point, if you have an organisation that is 
producing a product, the overall quality of which is 
not acceptable, it does say that there is something to 
be changed within the organisation. I have certainly 
taken that on board. I am now increasingly satisfied 
with the fact that we are producing work at the right 
sort of speed and the right sort of numbers but the 
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right sort of quality as well. It is very difficult for 
somebody like me to sit here and start quibbling 
about that comment about half the assessments 
being wrong. But I think you will probably accept 
that is a slight generalisation. We are talking about 
the reasons behind some of them being assessed were 
not apparently clear, so they can be merely 
technically incorrect. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) There is a very interesting 
policy challenge here. The scheme is bound to be 
complicated, it is more complicated than just 
handing out a benefit or collecting contributions. As 
Ann said, you have got two, three or four people 
involved and it has to take account of a great range 
of people’s lives and circumstances. I think it is now 
accepted that the policy is too complicated and that 
is why Ministers have brought forward some 
easements. It was, I think, so complicated that there 
were bound to be quite a large number of wrong 
figures. They may be small details, they may not 
affect the amount paid, it may be only a few pence but 
it is very precise. That is the challenge, to get the 
policy broad brush enough to stop these errors and 
get it simple enough to be good quality and quicker 
without it being so broad brush that people do not 
accept the system as being fair. 


Mr Nicholson 

57. On benefits savings, we have had quite a lot of 
discussion about the suspicion that the Agency was 
misdirected in its first year and that some of its 
direction was because it was trying to accede to some 
externally fixed targets of raising money, which is 
always attractive but possibly a big distortion of its 
purposes. Was it right to set those targets of benefit 
savings of £530 million in the first year and was there 
an attempt to modify this target as the difficulties in 
implementing the scheme became apparent? Is that 
related to the fact that since about the middle of last 
year the number of complaints I have had about 
pressure and harassment from the CSA have taken a 
remarkable downturn? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) If I could just explain very, 
very briefly. It would have been unthinkable to set it 
up without benefit savings’ targets. The previous 
system, the liable relative system had purely a target 
for how many payments of maintenance or how 
much. What we did when we set up CSA, we had a 
target of £530 million, we added other targets to it 
about the number of cases in which maintenance was 
to be paid and arranged amounts of maintenance. 
One has to remember a lot of this is not benefits 
saving, it is transactions between two people so it was 
going much wider than the old LR. It could not not 
have had a benefit saving part. With hindsight it is 
quite clear that the target that was set in 1990, which 
was then ratcheted up to £530 million, was 
unattainable, it was too high. That has been looked 
at. To be fair to the Agency, it has scored very large 
savings. This year it has already scored nearly £300 
million in benefits savings alone, let alone 
maintenance arranged so it is a fair way towards that 
original target but with hindsight, yes, that was too 
high. 
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Mr Campbell 

58. Can I move on to errors of identification. We 
have read the Commissioner’s report. There is a case 
there, one of my cases which I sent, the woman of a 
husband who had died. It was not entirely the fault 
of your Agency as the Benefits Agency as well. There 
have been other cases, the father is not the father and 
different things. I might add this morning a woman 
phoned my office in my constituency in Blyth Valley 
and said she had received a letter from the Agency 
yesterday asking her to sign a form to pursue her 
husband for maintenance. She was very distressed, I 
might add, her husband had been dead for five years 
and in fact she has been in receipt of widow’s benefit 
for five years. This is another case which no doubt 
will be coming to the Commissioner’s attention. It is 
an appalling identification thing. I have had another 
one where there was a man coming in saying it was 
not his child and it was somebody else’s, a complete 
botch had been made of it. I wonder how many cases 
there have been of these very, very distressing cases, 
especially for the widows of husbands who have died. 

I have had two in my constituency, I do not know if 
you are trying to get money off of the dead. Two is 
two too many. 

(Miss Chant) It certainly is. One is one too many 
currently, Mr Campbell. That is the basis that we are 
starting from. 

59. The first one was not quite your fault in all 
fairness. 

(Miss Chant) No, but there were lessons there to be 
learned. Can I come on to the specific point that you 
also mentioned about identifying putative fathers 
wrongly? On the general point of identification, it is 
something the whole Department takes very 
seriously. Sometimes, and I have no reason to think 
this would not be one of those cases, it is completely 
the fault of one of my colleagues who has misread 
what they have called up on a database. But 
sometimes it is not the Department’s fault at all. If 
you are talking about somebody who has died, 
somebody else may not have notified us that they are 
dead. Or if there is one database system within the 
Department that is still not linked— and there are still 
some that are not automatically linked across with 
others — we would not automatically know if 
somebody was in receipt of widows’ benefit. It is not 
automatically linked in with some of our databases; 
the fact that a payment of one benefit must mean a 
certain set of circumstances. There is an overall plan 
to get that network completed but we are not quite 
there yet as a Department. There certainly have been 
instances, which links back to Dr Wright’s point, 
when I believe that in an attempt to move quickly 
some of my staff have not taken all the double- 
checking action they should. In all the cases that I 
have looked at, I have never yet seen one that is the 
fault of the database; it has all been human error. 
There is no fault in the database as I have seen in 
some media stories; I am afraid it is a human mistake. 
That fits entirely with my point of saying we must 
tighten up on quality. On the case you mentioned of 
a man receiving a letter saying he was the alleged 
father of a child, can I say, and please let me get to 
the end of this answer before you jump on me, that 
will always happen, has always happened and it will 
always happen. Can I explain why. We have sent out 
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during the current year something like 203,000 
maintenance inquiry forms of which on the 
information I have, to answer your question, maybe 
70 of them have gone to the wrong man, out of the 
203,000. Some of those 1 am quite sure will be my 
colleagues’ fault. We have now taken some very 
careful action in the Agency for what we do on 
tracing before we send those letters. We have 
widened our opportunities for double-checking 
against different sets of information and data. We 
have toughened up on the tracing action. Anybody 
who now traces an allegedly unknown absent parent 
has to personally accept responsibility for that trace. 
We have an audit trail back as to who has done it. If 
an error is due to a careless mistake I am very sorry 
to say that the person who has made that careless 
mistake is going to find themselves at the receiving 
end of some disciplinary action. We simple cannot 
operate this sort of public service with those sort of 
mistakes in our business. We will continue to use all 
the information we can and we will use our field staff 
to make some enquiries if we are in any doubt. 
Having said all that, we can only act on the 
information we are given. So if a woman gives us the 
full details of somebody and says they are the father 
of the child we must write to that person especially if 
we have no reason to think they are noL Another 
angle we are following is to re-word the letters that go 
out to make it even more clear that we are acting on 
information received; it is possible this information is 
not correct and the man who receives the letter 
should know, of course, as he should do now that he 
can query this. Because we must act on information 
received like so many other statutory and 
enforcement agencies, we have to take that 
information and act upon it unless we have any 
doubt. 

60. That is a very good answer but, of course, there 
are people on the other end very distressed. It is an 
area I would hope some more effort is put into 
stopping this. 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) There can be malicious 
allegations. 

61 . 1 cannot, for the life of me, see how this woman 
on widows’ pension for five years could not have 
been checked. If somebody has made an error in your 
Department — 

(Miss Chant) If that is the answer I will tell you, Mr 
Campbell. 

62. There is something wrong somewhere, like the 
last one, although it was not your fault, it was the 
other side’s fault but then again there should be some 
sort of co-ordination. It is not on. Chairman, that 
these widows should be distressed in this way. 


Mr Lord 

63. Nothing I have heard this morning so far has 
made me change my view that this was launched into 
very much like the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Clearly everybody saw what was going to happen 
and still went ahead with it. Sir Michael was in post 
at the time so I think he bears rather more 
responsibility. In a sense it is rather easy to talk to 
you. Miss Chant, this morning because we do not 
want to be here again too often if we can help it. You 


mentioned targets and at first sight when running a 
commercial organisation the altering of targets 
might suggest that you are altering targets to be 
comfortable with your workforce rather than to 
actually improve what you are doing. I am sure that 
is not right and I hope that is not right. Can I put this 
point to you; one of the great concerns of the people 
on the receiving end of your correspondence is the 
urgency and speed, they have felt to some extent 
harried and when that information was not correct 
that added to the problem. I, for one, will not mind 
your targets being altered provided the extra time 
you are taking means you are getting it right and 
more importantly you do not disturb and upset 
people at all but, if you have to, until you are sure 
what you are doing is right. 

(Miss Chant) I would entirely accept that, Mr 
Lord. Forgive a slightly wry smile when you said I 
was altering the targets to make me more 
comfortable. If you knew the sort of the discussions 
I have with my Secretary of State and Permanent 
Secretary, would that I had that opportunity! They 
are absolutely clear that what they are aiming for is 
targets to improve the whole business. To be serious, 
I am totally committed to that as well. We are in the 
last stages of fixing them, but I have already said they 
will deliberately be very different because for a start 
they will reflect quality. They will include the whole 
range of the business, not just benefits savings (if that 
at all) as a target. They will be talking about getting 
real money in and handing it over to the parents at 
the correct speed as well as accurately. Those are the 
sort of targets I would be looking for. If you do not 
find the right targets and you are in my job, you find 
they skew the business and your staff are pursuing an 
angle that does not help the overall objective. 

( Sir Michael Partridge) You have got to set 
challenging targets but they have also got to be 
realistic. 


Bridget Prentice 

64. On the business of assessments, what account is 
taken of voluntary arrangements? I know the White 
Paper is changing things. Has there been any attempt 
to look at the arrangements of people? I particularly 
want to go back to something you said, Miss Chant, 
about 70 per cent of cases where no maintenance was 
paid before. You used that phrase and it struck me 
that while no maintenance may have been paid in the 
terms you would define it, I wondered if other 
arrangements might have been made? 

(Miss Chant) I can only say that no weekly 
payments of money to the parent with care, and that 
is what the parent with care has told us, had been 
arranged. I noticed on one of the cases that the 
Commissioner picked up, I think it was number 868 
of 1993, that there had been concern about how we 
dealt with voluntary payments when we were doing 
the assessments. In fact, we have now reviewed the 
explanatory literature to make it crystal clear, 
particularly to the parent paying the money, that of 
course when we are doing assessments and especially 
when we are calculating the original arrears due, 
voluntary payments are indeed taken fully into 
account. They have, of course, to be verified by the 
person who is supposed to be receiving them. We do 
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have to do that. We do get some parents getting 
rather upset saying, but I have told you, I have 
always paid £30 a week, why are you going to have 
to speak to the other parent? The answer is fairly 
predictably; to confirm just that. It does not always 
get confirmed in practice. But voluntary payments 
made against child maintenance will be taken into 
account when we come to assess somebody’s liability. 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) 77 per cent is an increase 
on 59 per cent last year so it is going up considerably. 

65. Can I ask, again a case of my own, would 
someone paying for a child’s nursery school be 
considered as a) a voluntary payment and b) taken 
into account? 

( Miss Chant ) You mean they would pay directly 
the fees and no money to the other parent? No, we 
would expect that to be taken into account. In other 
words, you could not leave the parent with care, 
particularly if they are claiming social security 
benefit, with extra X pounds a week as their income, 
which would be the effect if the absent parent was 
allowed to pay the fees and have it ignored. That 
parent with care would receive considerably more 
with their equivalent state benefits than somebody 
else qualifying for a benefit who would not have that 
extra income. What the person with care chose to do 
with their income would then be up to them. 


Mr Nicholson 

66. If the CSA concludes, as the result of a 
complaint, that the fault for an assessment 
overrunning the target period lies with the CSA, 
what view would be taken of the complainant’s 
liabilities to pay the arrears? 

(Miss Chant) If I have understood that correctly, 
when the person gets a maintenance enquiry form, 
the forms tell them quite specifically that their 
liability starts from when that form goes out. If 
people are already paying some voluntary payments, 
well that is fair enough, they are paying that already 
and it will be credited. We do the work as quickly as 
we can. There are many reasons why it takes us 
longer at times than we would like. Again, I have to 
say, from a huge amount of direct experience, a lot of 
the delays come from the person who is being 
assessed who does not want to co-operate. But, at the 
end of the day, when we have done that assessment 
and passed that to the person, they are liable for 
maintenance from the date that they were told they 
would be liable which is when the form goes out. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) That is when the taxi meter 
starts ticking. 

67. Supposing you make a mistake and supposing 
you have taken more from the complainant or the 
absent parent than he or she is correctly assessed. I 
have heard fairly lurid stories, which I am sure you 
can now put in context, that you offer to pay back 
over a period of about 20 years or something like 
that. How rapidly can you actually pay back what 
you should not have taken in the first place? 

(Miss Chant) Well I have to tell you that the lurid 
story that you have particularly heard is an entirely 
accurate one, I am afraid. What happened was that 
as the new legislation came to be tested a set of 
circumstances arose, which had never been 
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envisaged, which is precisely as you describe it. 
Somebody pays in a bona fide way an amount of 
money we have assessed, maybe their circumstances 
change retrospectively, maybe we have got it wrong, 
we then say to you: “You should not have paid as 
much”. You look very reasonably at me and say: 
“Well can I have my money back then?” This is where 
I was in some difficulties because this is not my 
money and you may not have paid it to me, in the 
particular one or two cases that have hit the 
headlines, you were paying the parent with care 
direct so I have not got the money at all, it is the 
parent with care who would have the overpaid 
amount of money. Therefore we have to say, because 
we are dealing with taxpayers’ money, this is not 
money that we hold, it has gone direct to the parent 
with care. What has happened so far is that we have 
nearly always come to an arrangement and we have 
then reduced the amount of your subsequent 
payments. It would be very unreasonable to go to the 
parent with care and say: “Can I have a large amount 
of money back straight away” — the answer is fairly 
predictable. 

68. It is fair to say that if the parent with care was 
not receiving this money the parent with care might 
well be receiving benefit from another part of the 
DSS? 

(Miss Chant) Yes, could be. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Could be. 

69. 1 think that needs to be taken into account. 

(Miss Chant ) Indeed we have looked at that and 
taken steps to circumvent that and we are in the 
process of amending the regulations accordingly. 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) There is to be an 
amendment to cover this in the next set of 
regulations. 


Chairman 

70. Let me move on, if I may, to another heading, 
complaints and redress. I noticed in one of the cases 
quoted by the Ombudsman, Sir Michael, you were in 
fact quoted as saying “...that there is no liability in 
respect of anxiety and distress without proof of either 
injury to health or bad faith on the part of the 
Agency”. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes. 

7 1 . Now as I understand it, that means that you are 
not prepared to make a payment to the person who 
is complaining. That does not seem to me to be 
entirely fair. Can I just press you on that a bit? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes, I think we went 
through this on my last appearance and of course, I 
have since seen the general report on compensation 
which the Parliamentary Commissioner referred to 
in his opening remarks and the Government is 
obviously considering its response to that. But the 
policy that we have at the moment (and obviously I 
cannot comment in advance of the Government’s 
general response) is that we do reckon— which is not 
true of all departments— that we will pay for cases of 
worry and distress where there has either been some 
malicious or malevolent intent on the Department or 
where there is proven evidence that the person’s 
health has suffered. One of the cases that we have 
been discussing is where we have asked and we are 
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still waiting to see if there is some medical evidence of 
this. If we get that we will consider compensation. 
But we have not felt able, nor indeed has the 
Government generally or any Department, to 
concede a general payment on worry and distress 
where neither of those factors are present. 

72. Let me bring in the Parliamentary 
Commissioner there. Mr Reid, any comments on the 
quote or the reply you have just heard? 

( Mr Reid) I find it disappointing understandably in 
the light of the Select Committee’s evidence and I 
hope that Sir Michael will be able to produce a better 
film than his ‘X’ trailer suggests when the 
Government replies to the Select Committee. I find it 
extremely disturbing that things should happen to 
the kind of person mentioned by Mr Campbell, the 
widow, to the 70 cases I think Miss Chant said of 
letters going to the wrong man being accused of 
fathering a child. I have given an example in my 
report of one of the investigations I have done where 
that has had the most appalling effect, quite 
appalling effect on a family. I simply repeat that I am 
disappointed to hear what Sir Michael has said but 1 
am going to continue my discussions with him 
tomorrow morning at 10 am! 

( Sir Michael Partridge) I think it would be quite 
inappropriate for me to comment in advance of the 
general Government response on this. 

73. Yes but at the same time the Parliamentary 
Commissioner raises an entirely valid point. Miss 
Chant has said that we have these 70 cases, they are 
known. We have heard from Mr Campbell earlier of 
the substantial distress that is caused and Miss Chant 
says quite properly that cases will happen from time 
to time. When they do happen, Sir Michael, it seems 
to me that you should accept the principle of redress 
and compensation should therefore be paid. That is 
not an unreasonable requirement, it is a requirement 
which I believe is entirely just. 

(Miss Chant) Can I just please say, to be correctly 
quoted, the 70 cases are not all mistakes by the 
Agency. They cover the whole range of reasons why 
somebody would have been wrongly sent a form. 

74. Miss Chant, you argue my case. Let me assume 
then that it is only half that number, 35, let us assume 
it is only 35 cases. Why should not redress be made 
in those 35 cases? I do not understand why it is 
necessary for us to make such a long rigmarole about 
it. There is a fault, we admit there is a fault. Nobody 
pretends the Agency or the Department are perfect. 
In such cases we should recognise what has taken 
place and make an appropriate payment. 

(Miss Chant ) This is a subject which is going to be 
part of the wider considerations but redress is one 
word, financial compensation is something different. 

75. So often, Miss Chant, the two go hand in hand 
and I see no reason at all why the recommendations 
which have been made by this Committee and others 
should not be taken on board. Let me move on, if I 
might, we are under this general heading of 
complaints and redress and one of the things which 
bothers me is that in certain of the literature which is 
in my possession — I am referring to this pamphlet 
with which I am sure you are familiar and also that 
one, I fear it is only a photostat copy but I hope you 
will recognise them — I find it significant that in both 


these documents there is no mention of the 
Ombudsman. How on earth do we expect complaints 
to reach the Ombudsman when the Agency’s own 
literature fails to mention him? I find that to be a 
remarkable omission. 

(Miss Chant ) Yes. I fully accept that. Our Charters 
are being reviewed and reprinted and amended and 
in common with several other DSS Agencies will be 
explicitly clear that one of the ways of complaint and 
redress, apart from coming directly to the Agency is 
for somebody to go to their MP and if they so ask, 
their MP they can refer the case to the Ombudsman. 

76. Sir Michael, this comes back to earlier 
questions when we were talking about the way the 
Agency was set up and Members of this Committee 
were certainly expressing their concern and saying it 
had been set up in something of a rush. You were 
saying that it had had more careful planning, to use 
your own words, than other Agencies. Yet, despite all 
that effort, we still have elementary errors being 
made. Where we are concerned about redress, where 
we are concerned about complaints, we live in an age 
of Charters, where all this takes place we still have 
such failures where the relevant information is 
omitted from the Agency’s own leaflet. 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) Yes, I think that is a 
general point across all these Agencies. In fact all 
Government Agencies have an annual report. This 
has not hitherto been included in those. As Miss 
Chant has said we are doing that now when we are 
revising the Charters which we do every couple of 
years and in the leaflets we put out but that has not 
been a feature of them in the past generally. It is now 
becoming a feature. 

Chairman: So it should. 


Bridget Prentice 

77. Just on the business of Charters, we noticed on 
page seven of the Charter you say: “You will 
regularly carry out an independent national client 
satisfaction survey and publish the survey’s results”. 
Have we had one of those yet? 

(Miss Chant ) Y es, you have had the first one, it was 
published last year in the document called “The CSA: 
The First Two Years”, which was a combined annual 
report and business plan. We are in the last stage of 
completing our second survey and that will be 
published in our annual report. 

78. In receiving the responses, do you do anything 
about some of the ideas people are putting forward? 

(Miss Chant) I did not go into detail in something 
I wrote to the Commissioner that he has quoted, but 
we now have a senior manager with particular 
responsibility throughout the Agency who will be 
who looking after client service and quality. Again 
from previous experience, one of the biggest sources 
of information we are going to get is what clients say 
about us and what they complain about. We have 
already begun to build on some of that. For example, 
my earlier point about changing our literature, we 
held a full review of our literature, not least in the 
light of what people said about it from its first year of 
experience. We have also opened up some good 
liaison meetings with all the major groups of our 
clients. We will be meeting them at least twice a year 
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and encouraging them to tell us, as they did on the 
first occasion last October, what they do not like 
about us, what they wish us to improve. That source 
of information — what the people at the receiving end 
of our service tells us — will be used as widely as it 
possibly can in improving our service. 

( Sir Michael Partridge) When Miss Chant was 
Chief Executive of the Contributions Agency a major 
feature of her change there was customer feedback 
she got from employers and here we are in the whole 
Agency moving towards dealing with employers in a 
different way. 

Bridget Prentice: Let us hope it means less 
complaints. 


Dr Wright 

79. Could I go back for a moment to this question 
of redress. I can see why there might be a certain 
sensitivity about it. It is a crucial issue surely that here 
we know from the experience of the Agency all that 
we have been saying today. The sum total of human 
misery caused by the maladministration of this 
Agency has been extremely large. We have heard 
from Mr Campbell about the widow, the wrong 
identification. I certainly had a suicide of one of my 
constituents because of this. I say that because I 
know that to be the case. I think I have seen more 
misery through my surgery in the last two years 
because of the CSA than anything else, not 
orchestrated or calculated, just ordinary individuals 
at the end of their tether because of no answers to 
letters, things happening, everything happening 
wrong and so there is a real issue, I think, about what 
you do to compensate such people who expected a 
public service and it was not delivered. Indeed some 
very unfortunate things happened. I have got the 
answer to a Parliamentary Question just yesterday 
from Miss Chant, and I am very grateful for it, which 
says the Agency from April 1993 to the end of 
November 1994, received 29,621 complaints, let us 
say 30,000 complaints, but what was the 
compensation? There were sixteen compensation 
payments made, the grand total being £1,148.46. 
There is surely such a huge mismatch between the 
scale of misery generated by this Agency and the 
paltry compensatory payments being made? Surely 
we now need a proper scheme of compensation to 
provide some redress for what this system has done? 

(Miss Chant) First of all the complaints, as I 
explained, covered all sorts of complaints including 
about policy generally. I cannot give you the precise 
number, but a significant number were from people 
who are not actually involved with it but they wrote 
to complain that they did not like the legislation. 
30,000, as you say, is the round figure but some are 
complaints that they do not like the system and some 
are from people not even affected by it but they still 
tell us that. Then you begin to whittle down to the 
ones who have a complaint where something we have 
done is wrong. That is considerably less than 30,000. 
The system we operate under is that we do reimburse 
people who are out of pocket and have suffered an 
actual financial loss. Those are the people who on 
invitation have produced the evidence of the 
financial loss they have suffered. The area of a claim 
for cash because someone says they suffered worry or 


embarrassment is a very contentious one running 
across government which Sir Michael and the 
Commissioner are discussing. We do reimburse 
people who through our fault have suffered a 
financial loss. Sometimes the complaint has nothing 
to do with money: they are just unhappy with what 
they have to do, or what they have had to tell us or 
the results of our enquiries. 

80. 1 think it is true the Committee would expect a 
scheme to come forward clearly identifying the 
categories under which payments have been made 
and then telling people who have been the victims of 
the maladministration of this system that they may 
have some compensatory claim. In the new revised 
proposals for the Agency, in recognition of the fact 
that all has not been well, we are now having the 
waiving of the collection and administration charges 
up until 1997 and we are also having the waiving of 
the interest charges up until 1997. My question to 
you is it is firmly said here that there is to be no 
retrospection in this. What about all those people 
who have endured this agony period of the Agency 
who have been done for all these charges? What 
about my constituent who applied to the Agency the 
first day it was established. All she has ever got out of 
it is the payment of a collection charge. She has paid 
you a collection charge and has received nothing 
back at all. Surely it cannot be right that those kind 
of payments are still to be upheld for those people 
who have suffered most? 

(Miss Chant) From the operational point of view I 
can only with great temerity say that I would just like 
to record that although there have been substantial 
numbers of cases, (far too many cases for which I 
apologise), that we have not handled right, we have 
actually handled 1.2 million cases and we have 
brought over 800,000 of those to a successful 
conclusion. In a very high percentage (our estimate is 
more than half) of those, maintenance has now been 
arranged, sometimes after years of non-payment and 
is changing hands. That is said with great temerity 
because the degree of criticism is absolutely 
reasonable and fair and properly put both by you and 
the Commissioner’s report, which I fully accept. But 
there is a perspective to be kept on that; 1 .2 million 
cases which have been handled, the vast majority of 
which have been resolved successfully as well. 

(Sir Michael Partridge) The average is £50 
maintenance a week 2 . 


Mr Lord 

8 1 . Taking up that point you make there when you 
start to talk about those sort of figures it makes us all 
realise that a very small percentage of those figures, 
if got wrong, equals an awful lot of misery for an 
awful lot of people. I know the larger figures indicate 
the burden that you have to bear and we understand 
that but if there were smaller figures it would be 
easier for you to cope with but the numbers would be 
significantly less. 

(Miss Chant) That is why it is so important to act 
on policy. 


2 For absent parents not themselves on income support and not 
assessed to pay the minimum amount. The average including 
the latter group is just over £40 a week. 
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82. Can I put this to you: I personally am 
concerned if we are not careful because now we have 
charters and various other rules and regulations to 
help citizens (which I think are a very good idea) if we 
are not careful we are in danger of creating a 
complaints industry where people can complain, it is 
not so bad if they do complain, the people to whom 
they complain do not feel quite as bad as they used to 
because it is an acceptable way of moving things 
along, hopefully getting redress and hopefully 
getting improvement. It is only going to work if we 
do get those two things. The key things are we must 
learn from complaints. The point that worries Mr 
Reid enormously is when people come again and 
again and again and we see the same things 
happening. Secondly, this question of redress is 
crucial because we have seen in all our reports a 
reluctance to put things right. The former Chairman 
of this Committee was fond of saying that “justice 
delayed is justice denied”. That is true. Would you 
respond to that final point and convince me and the 
Committee that you are going to do your bit to 
ensure that those people who have genuinely suffered 
at the hands of the Agency are going to receive 
redress, financial or apologies or whatever is 
appropriate, as quickly as possible and convince us 
that you will do your best to stop the Treasury, I 
realise that is very difficult, and other Agencies, from 
standing in your way. 

(Miss Chant ) We already have a scheme which I 
now have delegated authority for. If people have 
suffered out of pocket financial loss we will 
reimburse. We will do that and we are used to 
administering that scheme and will continue to do so. 
As regards to the sort of claim, “I would like some 
financial recompense because I have been caused 
stress or embarrassment or worry,” this is a very 
contentious area, and one I could not claim to be an 
expert in. But I would observe that with most 
insurance companies, for example, if you claim to 
them that you have suffered some emotional or 
psychological stress, and you want some money for 
it, you usually do have to produce some medical 
evidence to confirm that. That is the line that our 
scheme currently works on. 

83. It is worth bearing in mind that insurance 
companies normally deal with problems created by 
other people. 

(Miss Chant ) Yes. 

84. You arc dealing with problems created by you, 
not you personally but your Agency. 

(Miss Chant ) In some of them, yes. 

85. Which has put a greater responsibility on your 
shoulders (a) to get it right and (b) to put it right if 
you get it wrong. 

(Miss Chant) Certainly I have no hesitation at all 
in saying that we are indeed strongly committed to 
giving this important work a very much higher level 
of quality. It has been, indeed, an extremely salutary 
experience for me personally and I know for all my 
staff, to be at the receiving end of this report. It is not 
one that I intend to repeat personally and I know that 
all of my colleagues would join me in that. We can 
only say that we are now clearly working to greatly 
and continually improving standards of work with 
everybody. We are nowhere near the irreducible 


minimum yet but even when we get to that we will get 
some cases wrong and people must know that when 
we hear of a complaint we will deal with it very 
swiftly. We will put matters right because that is what 
most people want. As you say, they do not really 
want a system where you can merely get money if it 
goes wrong, they want a system which works 
correctly for everybody. We are intending to run the 
sort of service that will provoke no more than the 
proportionate level of concern which I suspect this 
particular work always will provoke. 


Mr Nicholson 

86. 1 would like to leave with you these two points. 
First, you have seen the assent that the Members of 
this Committee gave when the Chairman was 
criticising you (and I think it was a very fair and very 
strong criticism) for the omission of the power to 
refer cases to the Parliamentary, Commissioner in 
the literature. That is something which this 
Committee and I think Parliament, takes very, very 
seriously because the Ombudsman has been in 
existence for over 25 years. Secondly, on this worry 
and distress point, I cannot think of an Agency of 
Government which has caused in part — and I think 
to a very large part, because of policy matters rather 
than maladministration, hence the case that we 
should compensate effectively those people who have 
suffered from maladministration — I cannot think of 
an example in a short period of time where so much 
tangible evidence has appeared of worry and distress. 
This has got to the limit, as you know, of cases of 
suicide and I had a case in my constituency surgery 
some months ago, somebody I had seen before over 
the CSA, and they came to see me again a few weeks 
later and they were on crutches and all bandaged up. 
I said: “What is all this” and this person — and I make 
no particular comment on the matter — because of 
the pressure he was under had thrown himself from a 
first floor window. Fortunately he was injured rather 
than worse happening. This has happened, it is 
tabulated, there is evidence throughout the country 
and that is why if the Executive digs in its heels over 
the issues of compensation I would hope Parliament 
would have something to say about it. 

(Af iss Chant ) Can I please respond on that because 
it is an area of great concern to me and all my 
colleagues. The job that we have been given means 
that we are going to have to enter people’s lives with 
very unwelcome news, usually of their financial 
responsibilities, at a time when, again by definition, 
they are likely to be exceedingly vulnerable 
emotionally. Now we are not unique in that. There 
are many other organisations that have to carry that 
same responsibility. The moment you are into 
pursuing legal responsibilities and financial 
responsibilities you enter on a path — along with 
other Government organisations, along with banks, 
building societies, the police, the courts, social 
services, that takes you into very, very delicate 
territory. For some people at some time, the latest 
approach from somewhere on these issues is going to 
be the thing which makes them take a terrible next 
step, in some cases the final step. All I can say is that 
that responsibility is crystal clear to me and my staff 
and it makes it all the more important that we never 
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make avoidable mistakes, particularly in the areas of 
identification and enforcement powers. My staff 
have that absolutely clearly in front of them now. If 
we do do something culpably wrong in that area it 
will not just be redress that we have to handle; quite 
clearly we will also be talking about disciplinary 
action on the people concerned. 


Mr Campbell 

87. Let us have a look at a case of redress. Take a 
case I had; a father receives a letter in January of last 
year, he is paying £50 to the court order to maintain 
his little boy; In November he receives his assessment 
form, what he has been assessed at by your 
Department (it is obviously more than £50 as there 
are two children involved); he also gets another bill 
for £2,000 arrears. That is 1 1 months he has had to 
wait more or less until his assessment comes in. What 
sort of redress do you think that father should get? 

(Miss Chant ) The first point links us back to 
something Mrs Prentice said, that if he has been 
paying £50 a week already the shrewd suspicion may 
be that these payments have not been offset and we 
do not know that. 

88. 1 am checking at the moment. 

( Miss Chant) If I could generalise because it is very 
difficult to deal with a specific case. You will notice 
amongst the new proposals, to put flesh on the bones 
of what Members have been saying here, that if we 
have a case where the assessment of the maintenance 
has been delayed for more than six months and it is 
entirely our fault — though some cases are not always 
as clear cut as people originally say — the proposal is 
we should restrict the amount of arrears to a 
reasonable level, we propose six months and suspend 
the balance. We will hold off the balance, provided 
the person concerned does comply fully and 
continues to comply with their maintenance and 
gradually clears that reasonable amount of arrears as 
well. So an unacceptable amount of arrears would 
mean someone would have some redress because we 
would accept our responsibility. We would indeed 
have to recompense the parent with care where our 
mistake had led to such a delay but the absent parent 
complied fully. 

89. When will your Department settle its own 
redress? 

(Miss Chant) My Department does have that 
authority. 

90. It has got it now? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) It was not there but it has 
been set up now. 


Bridget Prentice 

91.1 just wanted to follow up something that was 
said earlier on the tragic cases that we have heard 
about. That is, I certainly feel for all the people who 
come to see me in my surgery, and indeed what was 
said by a number of Members at the very beginning 
of this meeting, is that most parents, absent parents 
included, accept responsibility for their children. We 
know there are some who do not but the ones who are 
actually being assessed by you on the whole tend to 
be people who say, “Yes I accept responsibility for 
my children; I do not accept what has happened to 
me and the way it has happened to me.” I think we 
should make it clear we should not be condemning 
every single absent parent. 

(Miss Chant) I agree; I have tried very hard to put 
that on record and I am very happy to take that 
opportunity again. All of us here often deal with 
cases of people unhappy and complaining who are 
fighting at times either the liability or as the parent 
with care, want us to get more money quicker— to a 
completely unreasonable extent at times. Our line is 
to be absolutely even-handed. As you say, most 
people take full responsibility, that is both emotional 
and financial, for their children. Just remember 
though that only one in four of the cases we have 
dealt with this year have been paying any 
maintenance at all, but when approached they nearly 
always respond to the best of their ability in a 
perfectly reasonable way. 

92. 1 do not know if we have had this cleared up, 
on the case that the Ombudsman cited C31/94, I 
understand you were intending to make a payment? 

(Sir Michael Partridge ) That is the one where we 
are still waiting for the person concerned to send 
back medical evidence. We have asked him for it. We 
asked him for it last September and again at the end 
of the year. He has not produced it yet If he does we 
will pay compensation. 

93. You are waiting? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) We have been waiting for 
him for five months. 

94. Have you chased him up at all? 

(Sir Michael Partridge) Yes, twice. 

Chairman: If there are no further questions or 

comments may I thank the witnesses for their 
attendance, you are discharged and the meeting is 
closed. 
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Chairman 

96. The Committee this afternoon welcomes 
Alistair Burt, the Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for the Department of Social Security. 
Minister, we are delighted to have you with us. I 
think it is your first appearance before this 
Committee and we welcome you. It is the customary 
procedure for the Commissioner to outline the 
situation and thereafter if witnesses wish to respond, 
such response will be welcome. Commissioner? 

(Mr Reid) Chairman, at this morning’s session the 
Permanent Secretary of the Department and Miss 
Chant, the Chief Executive, gave evidence, and if I 
may say so, I formed a very positive view of Miss 
Chant’s resolution to put matters on a firm and better 
footing. Now it is the turn of the Minister to reply. It 
may help the Committee if I quote from last week’s 
White Paper which the Government published on the 
Civil Service called “Taking Forward Continuity and 
Change”. In that report the Government stated that 
a minister is accountable to Parliament for what goes 
on within his department in the sense that Parliament 
can call the minister to account for it. The minister is 
responsible for the policies of the department, for the 
framework through which those policies are 
delivered, for the resources allocated, for such 
implementation decisions as the framework 
document may require to be referred or agreed with 
him, and for his response to major failures or 
expressions of parliamentary or public concern. The 
minister’s accountability is to investigate and give an 
account of what has occurred, to see that disciplinary 
action is taken as appropriate and to take action to 
avoid a recurrence. “A Minister cannot sensibly be 
held responsible for everything that goes on in his 
department in the sense of being personally 
blameworthy when delegated tasks are carried out 
incompetently or when mistakes or errors of 
judgement are made at an operational level.” That is 
the end of a quotation which is the Government’s 
statement of what a minister’s accountability is. 
Perhaps that framework sets in context this 
afternoon’s session. We heard the Chief Executive 
mention negotiating the contract of the Child 
Support Agency with the Secretary of State in respect 
of quality and accuracy of administration and the 
time to clear actions and she mentioned the need to 
set sensible targets over matters over which the 
Agency has control and over those where it has no 


direct control in respect of parents with care and 
absent parents. This morning’s official witnesses 
accepted that maladministration had occurred and 
that lessons which could have been learnt had not 
been learnt in time but are being learnt now. 
Members of the Committee made very clear their 
desire to support my request for appropriate redress 
to be given in cases where maladministration by staff 
of the Child Support Agency had been the cause of 
considerable personal distress either to widows or to 
married men who have been asked about children 
they had allegedly fathered when they had not done 
so. As mentioned in my report I have found it 
extremely disappointing that I should have had to 
criticise the Child Support Agency for similar 
shortcomings to those I criticised in relation to the 
introduction of Disability Living Allowance such as 
inadequate training of staff and an insufficient pilot 
scheme and an underestimate of the work load 
whether in respect of its volume or its complexity. 
This morning Sir Michael Partridge and Miss Chant 
argued that the parallel was not an exact one but they 
did accept in some respect lessons could and should 
have been learned. I think it is to be hoped my recent 
report will serve to make Ministers and officials more 
aware of the administrative pitfalls to be avoided by 
means of better planning and administration when 
introducing and implementing future schemes 
affecting large numbers of citizens. 

97. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 
Minister? 

(Mr Burt) Commissioner, Mrs Prentice, 
gentlemen, thank you very much for giving me the 
opportunity to come before the Committee this 
afternoon. I appreciate your welcome. I would be 
foolish if I did not begin by echoing the apologies 
given both by Miss Chant and Sir Michael this 
morning for the way in which the Agency has 
performed over the past couple of years. The facts of 
that performance are known to all of us therefore 
there is no need for me to restate them although they 
will form the subject of our discussions this 
afternoon. I found the Commissioner’s report 
extremely helpful in my work and I appreciate the 
effort which has gone into it and the determination of 
all of us to try and make this policy work well. There 
is no distance between us on the principles behind the 
Child Support Agency and the Child Support Act 
and there is a common determination to make it 
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work well. The fact that it has not worked well has 
been obvious but 1 was grateful also in the 
Commissioner’s report of the acknowledgement he 
made of the submissions sent by Miss Chant about 
the improving work she is doing at the moment and 
has been done by the Agency over a period of time. 
We do believe there is evidence that the Agency is 
improving its work at this moment and has improved 
over the past few months. Though I do not for a 
moment suggest the work is yet as good as we want 
it to be, that is no excuse for work that has been poor 
in the past. The Government is very determined to 
make sure that the Agency will live up to the 
principles behind it which were so strongly supported 
by the House. I hope to demonstrate this afternoon 
that within the different responsibilities that the 
Minister and Chief Executive of the Agency may 
have for its work we have collectively done what we 
could over a period of time to make changes and are 
determined to make sure the improvements we have 
sought to make will actually pay benefit for those 
people the Agency was designed to assist. 

98. We are obliged to you, Minister. Thank you 
very much for that response. I wonder, however, if I 
could draw your attention to two points which come 
from the Commissioner’s opening comments. First, 
"The official witnesses accepted that 
maladministration had occurred and lessons which 
could have been learnt had not been learnt in time 
but are being learnt now.” That clearly suggests 
therefore that the errors that have occurred were not 
out of the blue but could have been anticipated and 
need not have occurred. The second quote was the 
comment that Sir Michael Partridge and Miss Chant 
argued that although the parallel with the DLA was 
not exact they nonetheless accepted that in some 
respects, lessons could and should have been learnt. 
It was significant in this momings’s evidence Sir 
Michael said that many cases had not been handled 
as well as they should have been, a frank admission. 
Then he rather interestingly went on to observe a 
little later on in his opening remarks that parties in a 
divorce are on bad terms. I do not think that was 
news! I think everyone believed that that would be 
the case and that should have occasioned no surprise. 
Really, Minister, I am putting it to you that the 
substantial problems that have been experienced 
with the CSA could have been anticipated, should 
have been anticipated and should not in fact have 
occurred? 

(Mr Burt ) I do not believe that all you have just 
said is justified. The point about the DLA that both 
the Permanent Secretary and Miss Chant sought to 
make this morning was that the work to put into 
place the Agency following the Act in 1 991 was being 
carried out at a very similar time during which DLA 
was being set up and came into effect. That meant 
there were certain lessons that became clear from 
DLA that could not have been put into place at the 
same time. Also there are significant differences 
between the DLA benefit and what the Child 
Support Agency was seeking to do. Certain things 
were known in advance. We knew that we could not 
take on the workload all at once in the way that DLA 
had to do and therefore the workload was phased 
over a period of time. That the workload became too 
great and that workload, because it was large and 


because it was slow, for reasons which I think both 
explained this morning, but I am happy to go into as 
well, created it seems to me a vicious spiral. Once you 
get into a backlog and have to spend your time 
dealing with people on the phone wondering where 
their cases are, you are delayed from dealing with the 
work in the first place. It all gets worse and the 
problems get greater. To a certain extent therefore 
there were certain lessons from the DLA that were 
not possible for the Agency to learn in advance. 
None of us would have wished the performance of 
the CSA to have been as it has. We are conducting 
now and have been ever since the Agency came into 
effect, a policy review to try and find out what lessons 
we can learn from the creation of the CSA to prevent 
any similar errors occurring in future but I think best 
efforts were made on the modelling that was 
available to try and put appropriate systems in place. 
The sheer workload, the response from clients to the 
Agency, to some degree the organised campaign 
which was spoken about this morning and the length 
of time it took to complete assessments, all made the 
work that was intended to take place relatively 
smoothly much more difficult. We, of course, 
understood right from the start that parties involved 
in these situations are on bad terms with each other 
(in many cases, not all) and that was recognised right 
from the start but the degree of hostility from some — 

I think the crucial degree of reluctance from those 
who had previously been payers was to my 
knowledge not anticipated. Look at it this way: the 
previous system, as we know, produced about one 
third of mothers being in receipt of any form of 
maintenance; two thirds were not. We knew going 
after the two thirds that had not been paying was 
difficult but there was quite a strong assumption that 
the third that had been paying in those circumstances 
were law abiding reasonable people and even though 
their assessments were going to be greater, the 
majority of them would, despite grumbles, pay. The 
degree to which they did not, and queried every 
assessment or every calculation made by the Agency, 
was probably, in my experience, not anticipated, and 
this therefore added to the workload and the 
difficulties. 

99. Thank you for that response. I do have to say, 
you make reference to hostility which was 
encountered. It is my view that the hostility would 
have been lessened had the Agency worked efficiently 
and effectively early on. 

(Mr Burt ) I agree with you. 

100. 1 am pleased to have your agreement on that 
point. It seems to me that there were lessons which 
might have been learnt from the DLA. I wonder if I 
might briefly pursue you on the question about the 
timescales. I am not entirely certain that the 
Committee would agree with you about the 
timeframe. For example, in February 1992 advance 
claims to the DLA were being made— in February of 
that year. That was the beginning of the surge in 
DLA claims. In June of that year the Ombudsman 
begins to receive complaints. Over the same period 
the CSA was merely acting as a shadow agency, with 
responsibility only for the collection of existing child 
maintenance, was it not? 

(Mr Burt) Yes. 
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101 . So, I do not necessarily accept your argument 
that there was a very short timeframe between the 
two bodies, the DLA and the CSA. I do not believe 
that therefore the frame was so short that the lessons 
could not have been learnt. 

{Mr Burt) The Act was passed in 1991 and the 
work was put out to a Child Support Project unit in 
the DSS to get the new Agency off the ground — and 
I was not there at the time, as the Committee will 
appreciate, but obviously I have looked back — as I 
understand it, officials in the Department got to work 
on setting up the basic organisation of an agency 
which would then carry out Parliament’s wishes. This 
seems to me perfectly appropriate territory for the 
Civil Service; their expertise is in administration. The 
Department, of course, had set up a number of Next 
Step agencies, though nothing from scratch, in the 
past; they knew how to go about this. That work was 
going on from 1991 onwards, from the passing of the 
Act. Then by early 1992 — that is, round about the 
same time as DLA was implemented — the basic 
organisation of the Child Support Agency and the 
decisions that it was going to do its work from 
administrative centres largely, that the field officers 
were not going to play a major role in the work, were 
broadly taken. The basic construction of the 
Agency — how many people would be needed to deal 
with the work, etcetera — was already planned. Of 
course, during the course of 1993, as the problems 
with DLA were obvious, Ministers certainly 
questioned representatives of the shadow Agency 
and the Chief Executive that, bearing in mind what 
was going on in DLA, “This won’t happen to the 
CSA, will it? We don’t want another DLA.” We were 
told clearly, “No, this won’t happen with us, because 
we have control over our intake, we have phasing of 
the cases that come on and, unlike the DLA, we are 
not required to take on all the cases at first.” 
Ministers had every reason to accept the assurances 
which were given by officials that the work being 
done would enable that particular problem of 
workload and compounded delays to be prevented. 
We certainly asked. Of course, the relative 
responsibilities are an interesting point, and the 
Commissioner referred to that at the start. Perhaps I 
may just say what / feel about the relative 
responsibilities. I think the Commissioner is correct, 
and what he read out from the Government’s recent 
White Paper is correct. I took my role between 1992 
and 1 993 as being that officials were responsible for 
dealing with the administration and I would be at 
risk as a Minister if I sought to second-guess all their 
experience on basic administration and setting 
something up. We therefore asked the questions to 
make sure that, as far as we were aware and as far as 
they were aware, they knew the sort of concerns we 
had about something like DLA. However, beyond 
asking, “This shouldn’t happen to us, should it?” and 
receiving the response, “No, we believe the major 
problem with DLA has been it all having to be done 
at once, and we can prevent that,” — beyond that, I 
felt there was nowhere else to go at that stage. Once 
the Agency had been set up and we had the problems 
from the launch onwards, then clearly Ministers had 
a different role, because at that stage we were 
required to respond to what was already going on 
and to ensure that we used our best endeavours to 
make sure that there were improvements. At the 


same time the Agency was being set up and DLA was 
coming into effect, as I say, the basic construction of 
the Agency and the way in which it was going to 
handle its work was already addressed, and from the 
information the Agency had and Ministers had, there 
was no reason to believe that what had happened 
with DLA would happen to the Child Support 
Agency, because of that crucial difference of the 
ability to phase a take-on period. That, I think, was 
our largest assumption: that the difference in take-on 
strategy would ensure that DLA did not occur. Of 
course, it did occur, but it did for reasons which at the 
time we did not anticipate. 

Chairman: On the same point, Andrew 
Hargreaves. 


Mr Hargreaves 

102. Minister, you have mentioned the problems 
which you felt were caused by certain aspects of 
backlog complication. One of them you mentioned, 
where your assumptions proved to be inaccurate, 
was this question of those who were already paying, 
was it not? 

{Mr Burt ) Yes. 

103. We heard this morning that discussions were 
held with those trying to implement this type of 
agency elsewhere, particularly in Australia. Surely 
the lesson must have come very much home to 
Ministers and to administrators that this was 
precisely the area which would cause the most 
problems, because it had already been dealt with by 
the courts, and the natural justice of the matter 
would irritate people so much to have these things 
revisited? It is inevitable that you would need very 
well-trained staff to revisit what was already a 
complicated affair dealt with by the courts. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that administratively your staff 
would have had to be extra prepared, extra trained, 
if you were going to take on something so ambitious, 
was it not? 

{Mr Burt) Of course, we believed that they had 
been appropriately trained. Nobody went into this 
believing that they had staff half-trained to do the 
job. We recognised precisely the importance of what 
you say: that it would require careful handling right 
the way through. The Committee knows of the 
considerable work which was done in relation to the 
sensitive handling of matters such as the requirement 
to co-operate and all that. We put a lot of time, effort 
and attention into making sure that staff would 
handle those sensitive situations carefully. The 
Agency believed that the staff who were going to be 
dealing with maintenance assessments and the basic 
routine administrative work had also been well 
trained. No one believed that the training had been 
inadequate or short, or anything like that. Now, in 
the light of experience, we know so much more. 
Training periods have now been extended for that 
basic work. We all knew that that was important, and 
we believed that the people in place were 
appropriately trained to deal with the job. 
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Chairman 

104. Before moving the questioning on to Mr 
Campbell and Michael Lord, could I ask one more 
question of you, Minister? What are the current 
responsibilities of Ministers, as far as the 
administration of the CSA is concerned? 

( Mr Burt) Essentially, the Chief Executive runs the 
shop on a day-to-day basis. This is her responsibility. 
This is why she is employed. As you have seen from 
this morning, this is a task which Miss Chant is 
eminently capable of carrying out. We do not 
second-guess our Chief Executive in the way she runs 
the Agency, but I believe that is our job to do so, and 
what I believe 1 have tried to do in my time as a 
Minister with responsibility, is to express any 
concerns which I am picking up about the work of 
the Agency. Clearly, since the Agency was launched 
that has come most easily through yourselves and 
other colleagues and through my contact with 
pressure groups and lobby groups and others and at 
my very regular meetings with the Chief Executive to 
go through the basic statistics affecting the Agency 
and discuss , with her how she is working. For 
instance, from say July 1993 onwards when it was 
becoming clear roundabout that stage that the 
problems of the Agency were growing, the role that 
ministers took at that stage was to question the 
Agency about its work, and encourage and demand 
improvements in all those areas where we knew 
improvements were needed. How those 
improvements were to be delivered again it seems to 
me was a professional judgment by those whose work 
and whose career is in administration and dealing 
with putting into effect the policy issues that 
ministers bring to them. There have been, of course, 
a series of changes since the summer of last year. 1 
believe a minister’s role is to prompt those changes, 
for us to say when we need to say “This is not good 
enough.” Take, for example, correspondence and 
dealings with members of the public and also with 
Members of Parliament. It is not my job when 
receiving information and complaints from 
colleagues and from the general public that you 
cannot get through to the national inquiry line, you 
cannot get through to the Child Support Agency 
centres, you cannot get responses to your letters, it is 
not for instance my job to say this at a cosy meeting 
with the Chief Executive and say, “This is what 
colleagues are saying, we had better get something 
done." It is my job to be much more positive than 
that and say, “This is not good enough, we must 
change this. Bring me your proposals for how we can 
deal with this basic problem of communication.” 
Over a period of time, of course, those changes are 
made. I believe, Chairman, that is our role. Ministers 
pick up from Parliament and from the other sources 
problems that we feel are wrong, we bring them to the 
Agency and discuss how they arc addressed and 
either we are satisfied with the response we get from 
the Agency as to what they are doing or the Agency 
has to come back and tell us what they intend to do 
further. We like yourselves, monitor what is going 
on. Obviously as we have the responsibility at the end 
of the day to be called to account, either in this room, 
or downstairs, or to the public, we have to be 
absolutely certain we get the answers we demand. I 
think that is my understanding of the role. 
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105. To take your own timescale you are saying in 
July 1993 the problems began to surface. It took a 
long time, if I may respectfully say so, for those 
surfaced problems to be actually dealt with. You say 
you were not looking for cosy meetings with the 
Chief Executive. I am sure given the record of the 
Agency the meetings would have been anything but 
cosy. It does seem to me Ministers tolerated the 
intolerable for far too long within the Agency itself 
and that remedial action should have been taken 
earlier when the problems began to surface, as you 
say in mid 1993. 

{Mr Burt) Well, Chairman, that is your judgement. 

106. What is your view, Minister? 

{Mr Burt) Bearing in mind the experience of the 
Agency, all I can do for you today is explain the steps 
we sought to take to try and deal with the problems. 
We became aware of the problems by July, some 
three months after the Agency started. Initially the 
take on of cases appeared very slow. New cases were 
coming into the Agency quite slowly. We were 
starting to send out the maintenance application 
forms but, of course, nothing very much was coming 
back. The first couple of months were a little bit 
slack. We became concerned that the Agency was not 
going to meet the targets which had been set for it. 
They had to be met by the following March. We 
therefore became concerned. We also became aware 
at that early stage that it was beginning to take longer 
to deal with the processing of the cases because the 
early experience from those where the forms had 
come back was that verification and housing costs 
and matters such as that were taking rather longer 
than had been anticipated. More contact was needed 
with clients than had been bargained for. A whole 
series of things. By July we started the process of 
saying, “We are concerned about this what is to be 
done?” That led to the initiative known as “Closing 
the Gap” where the Agency sought to take action 
which would ensure the Agency would meet its 
targets by the end of the following financial year. 
That work was considered over the course of the 
summer, July, August, and was presented to 
ministers by September. We authorised that action. 
By late autumn it was also clear to us that Closing the 
Gap was not doing the job and we realised further 
work had to be done and ministers again instigated — 

I have to say with the willingness of the Agency 
because they wanted to deliver — further changes in 
the way the administration of the Agency should take 
place. This was an initiative that became known as 
the “Recovery Plan”. That was put into effect in the 
spring of 1994. Also Ministers believed outside 
expertise was required to assist the Agency in its 
work. We prompted therefore the appointment of 
Mr Peter Sharkey as Operations Director. I think he 
was appointed around December 1993. We took a 
series of initiatives that have led over the course of 
the Agency’s history to fundamental changes in the 
way it has worked, with the involvement of field staff 
to do more of the processing. The fact that the 
CSACs, the Child Support Agency Centres, would 
all operate in the same manner, and instead of a 
caseworker taking a case through from the very start 
(an admirable concept where clients would be dealing 
with the same person right the way through, phone 
up and get the same name and an officer of the 
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Agency would be carrying something through from 
start to finish) we realised, with the sheer volume of 
work, that system was not going to work and so 
again the way in which the work was handled was 
changed to a functionalised system where groups of 
civil servants did a particular function with great 
expertise. Of course different people then did 
assessments and enforcement. All this we did. The 
point of your question was that it took a long time. 

107. Amen! 

(Mr Burt ) It did take a long time, Chairman, but I 
put it to you the requests were made and efforts were 
made but this could not be done quickly. You could 
not make these fundamental changes overnight. It 
was not a situation where a minister could bang on 
the table on Monday and say “I want your 
organisation up to scratch and able to process 
according to target by Friday.” It could not be done, 
it was much more difficult and complicated. It did 
take time, it really did. Right through that process 
efforts were being made all the time to improve. It is 
only now we are seeing these improvements come 
through. 

Chairman: I do not think anyone is saying to you 
that you can resolve them, to use your phrase, by a 
minister going along and thumping the table on 
Monday and getting it right on Friday. But there 
does seem to me to be an appreciable difference 
between July 1993 and June 1994. That is not a week; 
that is a year. I know however that other colleagues 
want to come in. Doctor Wright, on the same issue? 


Dr Wright 

108. On this issue of how we got into this state and 
genesis of the problem, can I preface that by saying 
that I have felt sorry for you as a minister in the last 
two years. I have a theory it is only your own 
conspicuous decency in these matters that has 
stopped the roof falling in completely. I pay tribute 
to the way in which you have handled cases of an 
individual kind that people like me have brought to 
you. However, I do not think that you have 
satisfactorily got hold of this question of 
accountability of ministers for all this. As the 
Ombudsman cited from the White Paper last week 
the idea that ministers are responsible for: “the 
framework through which those policies are 
delivered”, is part of the rubric of all this. It is those 
framework questions that are the key ones. The 
framework was setting up a benefits savings target 
that Sir Michael said this morning was, of course, too 
high. That had a direct effect on the lack of quality in 
the system so the majority of assessments turned out 
to be wrong because staff were under such pressure to 
get throughput through the system and it told against 
quality. That was a framework decision; presumably 
ministers took it. A second framework decision — 
and you said you were getting reassurances from the 
Chief Executive that everything was alright — 
ministers appointed the Chief Executive from outside 
the Civil Service without any experience in running a 
major government department or major critical 
Agency of this kind. That is big framework. Thirdly, 
surely framework is the formula, it is the lack of 
effective appeal, lack of discretion, indeed some of 
the things we have now brought in. There are big 


framework decisions there that belong to ministers 
and come under the heading of responsibility. 

(Mr Burt) Yes, I think that is quite right, and I do 
not seek to shrink in any way from . the 
responsibilities. I shall try to deal with each one. I 
suppose my position is that I think each of the 
decisions made was justifiable at the time, based on 
the information we had, but clearly now, knowing 
what we know, some of those decisions turn out to be 
incorrect. I think I can say that as plainly as possible. 
However, it would be wrong if I could not justify 
what we did at the time, and let me seek to do that. 
On the savings target, yes, the savings target was 
high, but it was believed by all parties involved — by 
the Department, by the Treasury, by the Agency and 
certainly by Ministers — that the target was 
achievable. The target, if I remember rightly, was 
something like £530 million of benefit savings. The 
liable relative unit was collecting over £300 million 
off about a third of all parents paying maintenance, 
so an assumption that we could get a modest saving 
off all those paying maintenance did seem achievable, 
as it would lead some people to pay for the first time 
and some to pay more. It was on that basis that that 
basic savings target was worked out. So my 
impression when I arrived in 1 992 was that whilst this 
was challenging, it could be achieved. Had, at any 
stage, anyone come to Ministers and said, “We can’t 
do this, you know, we never could, and we really 
aren’t going to be able to do this,” then I think your 
criticism would be really justified. As it is, the target 
proved to be impossible to meet, but no one believed 
that at the time, so everybody attacked this problem 
with the best of goodwill. That is the first point. Then 
quality versus quantity. Because people believed that 
the target could be achieved, when the Agency fell 
behind in the first months people believed the answer 
was to improve the productivity of the staff because 
the target could of course be met, let us therefore 
forget about the letters to start the assessment 
process off, and over a period of time the 
productivity of the staff will improve, thus we will be 
able to enforce and collect by the end of the financial 
year in order to achieve. So again the assumption was 
there, and it was questioned by Ministers. We did 
say, “Can you do this?” When the plan was presented 
to us which assumed step changes in productivity and 
quality, we did ask, “Is this achievable?” and were 
given the answer, “Yes.” So wc asked the right 
questions, and the Agency believed at the time, from 
the information it had, that it could deliver. So we did 
not believe wc were making a concession to quality in 
order to encourage quantity. It is now clear that that 
did indeed occur, but we did not believe so at the 
time. The third point is the appointment of the Chief 
Executive. That was before my time, and it is not a 
matter where I have gone into the minutes or 
anything else, but perhaps I could give you my own 
opinion. One of the things the Agency sought to do, 
of course, was to change a climate of non- 
maintenance. The appointment of someone from 
outside, who was not a civil servant, was partly, I 
think, to address that public sense that something 
was being changed. There was plenty of advice and 
experience amongst her team from those who had 
been involved in setting up Next Step agencies, 
therefore the belief was that the Chief Executive 
would work with these people who knew the system 
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well, and thus the job could be done. So no, I do not 
crititise the appointment of Ros Hepplewhite. It was 
intended to achieve a particular effect, and Ros’s 
achievements in helping that culture change over the 
period of time in which she was involved were 
considerable. Taking the last point on the formula, 
yes, that is very much a political responsibility. The 
formula was devised by Parliament. We all took part 
in that. The basic structure was laid out in the Bill 
and the Act. I know that we tended to concentrate— 
for reasons of time we have to — on certain aspects of 
the policy, but the formula came before the 
committees of the House and was agreed by all of us 
without much demur. We set up the formula 
designed, we knew and we always said, to raise the 
basic level of maintenance which again, as you know 
from this morning, as you know from your 
experience, used to be around £20 to £25 and we 
indicated would be around £45 to £50. Making the 
point about savings, if the Government is to save the 
taxpayer from contributing, then it stands to reason 
that somebody else is paying the bill which the 
taxpayer used to pay. In relation to children, we 
always made' it clear that it would be the parents of 
the children who would properly shoulder their 
responsibility. Naturally, this would imply that some 
would pay for the first time and some would pay 
more. That is a political decision. Again in hindsight, 
you know we have made changes. We now agree that 
some of the elements in that formula were too hard, 
therefore we have made changes. My point is, Dr 
Wright, that in each of the areas you have mentioned, 
yes, the responsibility comes back to us. We sought 
to exercise that responsibility genuinely. I believed at 
the time all the basic decisions were made that we 
were justified in making them, but hindsight enables 
us to say that no, certain things did go wrong, and we 
have therefore sought to address them. 


Mr Campbell 

109. 1 am still left wondering why Ministers have 
not really been involved in the planning of the Child 
Support Agency. We learnt this morning that the 
detailed administration of the Child Support Agency 
was left to Mrs Hepplewhite, was it not? 

(Mr Burt) Yes. 

1 10. Now, in hindsight, do you not think that the 
Minister should have been involved? I have this 
feeling that if Ministers and Permanent Secretaries as 
well had been involved in the beginning, these 
problems might not have arisen. 

(Mr Burt) A team was set up from the Department, 
which was headed by the Chief Executive designate 
of the Agency, to decide basic things like where will 
the administration be handled. 

1 1 1 . A team of Ministers, did you say? 

(Afr Burt) No, a team inside the Department, of 
departmental officials — again, I stress, with the 
collective experience in the DSS of setting up matters 
like the Contributions Agency, the Benefits Agency, 
etcetera. I recall what was said this morning. I have 
to say, Mr Chairman, that because of the fortunate 
benefits of television in the House, I was able — I 
make no secret about it — to watch this morning, 
because I felt that a Minister’s duty this morning was 
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to watch the Chief Executive and the Permanent 
Secretary deal with the Committee. 


Chairman 

1 12. We felt your presence. Minister! 

(Mr Burt) I am grateful. I continually feel yours, 
Chairman, believe me! As Sir Michael and Miss 
Chant made clear this morning, the Contributions 
Agency was set up on a rather centralised basis, and 
Michael Bichard decided to set up the Benefits 
Agency on a rather decentralised basis. The Chief 
Executive of the Child Support Agency, Mrs 
Hepplewhite, decided that the work should 
essentially be handled in six regional centres. 


Mr Campbell 

1 1 3. 1 am not asking Mrs Hepplewhite, I am asking 
you. What were your thoughts? Should you have 
been involved in the detailed planning of this 
Agency? 

(Mr Burt) No, I do not think so. Why at that stage 
should I or the Minister at the time (because it was 
not me) say, “No, I don’t think you should handle it 
in six regional centres at all, I think you should do it 
this way”? That is why we employ Chief Executives 
to make that sort of decision. I genuinely feel on that 
sort of matter that where someone is deciding which 
grade of staff should deal with what part of the 
process and how many of them there should be, I do 
not believe my expertise as a Minister would be good 
enough to query that sort of judgement. It is my 
responsibility when it goes wrong, correct, but, Mr 
Campbell, I do not feel that I would interfere with 
that sort of judgement, because I do not have the 
background for that decision. 

1 14. So you did not feel there were going to be any 
problems at all when it was first set up? 

(Mr Burt) No, clearly we did not. We had asked the 
Agency to do a job in putting itself together to handle 
the work. The Agency reported to the Department to 
say, “This is how we believe we should be set up and 
constructed to handle it.” It was approved and it was 
agreed. With hindsight, that structure was not able to 
bear the load, and that structure has been changed, 
but at the time we believed it was appropriate. 

115. Were there any outside consultants involved 
in the planning of the Agency? 

(Afr Burt) Yes, I am pretty sure there were. If I 
might refer to the odd note, we modelled quite 
extensively for what should be done. Some of that 
modelling was done by outside experts. It was not a 
particularly secret process. Work was carried out by 
DSS staff and Touche Ross consultants. Let me nip 
through it. 1 1 5 CSA staff were involved, 5 1 staff from 
ITSA (that is, the internal computer people), 5 
outside consultants and 60 EDS consultants (they 
were the outside computer people to help the internal 
ones). So outside people were involved, there was a 
team involved, they knew what they were doing and 
they set it up. We believed at the time the appropriate 
work had been done. I would not query their 
judgement. 

1 16. 1 think the Minister in cases like this going on 
the experience of the Disability Living Allowance 
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should have been involved in the beginning to make 
sure we were not going to get a repeat of the 
Disability Living Allowance, which we have. 

( Mr Burt) I understand that. In all fairness, if 
someone comes to me and suggests, “Minister, we 
should we have this computer programme or that 
computer programme to deal with maintenance 
assessments,” I am not sure I am the right person to 
make that decision. I would be at risk if officials and 
consultants who deal with this every day of their life 
brought a submission to me with my level of technical 
knowledge and I said, “I don’t think you are right.” 
Some judgements are appropriate for Ministers to 
make, for instance the siting of the agencies, where 
they should be physically located. There were about 
100 places that wanted the centres for employment 
prospects, etcetera and a series of judgments had to 
be made about where they were best located, for 
region, for pool of expertise. There were some 
particular considerations; the Property Services 
Agency in Hastings to allow a transfer there from the 
civil servants in one branch of the Civil Service to 
another. That was an appropriate area where 
Ministers could make a decision but on technicalities 
I take your point. I think the instruction for 
Ministers from you is to make sure in future, as far 
as the planning process is concerned, that we have to 
be doubly careful of accepting what is said and if we 
have legitimate grounds for query in future we must 
make sure we make them. 


Mr Lord 

117. I am getting more and more concerned the 
more I hear, the more and more expertise that was 
employed, bearing in mind how wrong they got it. If 
you saw this Committee this morning you would 
have heard me saying that I thought the launch of the 
CSA could be likened to the Charge of the Light 
Brigade because everybody involved I suspect knew 
it was going to go horribly wrong and still went ahead 
with it. You have just said in answer to a question 
that everybody thought it was likely to be okay. That 
is not what Miss Chant said to us this morning 
although she was not in post at the time, because we 
put it to her some people who already pay 
maintenance would be asked to up their 
contributions from £10 to £40 pounds a week. Cases 
of clean break settlements which sorted out the 
housing situation a few years ago were getting re- 
opened. Miss Chant agreed and I think this 
Committee felt there was clearly going to be a huge 
amount of distress caused even if the thing was 
superbly organised. There seems to me anyway to be 
an inevitability about the whole thing. I am 
conscious that the Child Support Agency and those 
who run it are taking all the flak and that is 
understandable but the question we are pursuing at 
the moment is ministerial responsibility in all this. 
You say it was not your job to second-guess Ms 
Hepplewhite and so on. This was not the fine-tuning 
of a existing department where you might justify this; 
it was a revolutionary new organisation that was 
going to make dramatic changes. I would put it to 
you, again in retrospect, do you not think with 
hindsight it would have been better if Ministers and 
perhaps the Permanent Secretary, had kept a little 


closer to what was going on, bearing in mind nobody 
had any expertise in this field, not even Touche Ross. 
So it was the blind leading the blind. In that situation 
is it not really the democratically elected minister that 
should keep very close to the action, more so than 
normal, and should try and ensure on a day-to-day 
basis that the thing is going to work? 

(. Mr Burt) I find it hard to put to you in any clearer 
terms than we have already done what we did. I share 
that belief. It was the genuine feeling in the 
Department that that had been done. It was a 
revolutionary policy, Mr Lord; it is not a 
revolutionary Agency. It was a revolutionary policy 
which Parliament had put forward with 
consequences which we knew at the time would 
require some people to pay for the first time and 
others to pay more. We all knew that. The Agency 
was devised to carry out that revolutionary policy. 
We believed on all the information we had that 
proper expertise had been deployed to bring such an 
Agency into being. There is no question on March 
31st or so that people suddenly woke up to the idea 
that people were going to pay more and weren’t they 
going to find it difficult. We knew that and the 
organisation of the Agency had been set up, as I say, 
based on what modelling and experience people had 
through liable relative work and the like to deal with 
the carrying out of Parliament’s policy. Officials in 
the Department were very closely involved in that 
work and that administration. Ministers knew that 
that work was being done by people who were good 
at their job and there was no reason to believe there 
would be a problem. That was the position at the 
time. 

118. I understand that but we keep in this 
Committee seeing structures, organisations, 
departments and procedures — I am talking about 
pure common sense, the reaction of people who are 
going to suddenly be asked to pay a lot more money 
in this way. What is apparent to me is there is a gulf. 
What worries me also is if we did the whole exercise 
all over again and Ministers applied the same hands- 
off principle again and applied Touche Ross all over 
again, then this Committee would be sitting here 
again talking about the same problems all over again 
if we are not careful. Can I ask you two specific 
questions. First of all, what did Touche Ross advise 
you on? Secondly, were any contingency plans put in 
place just in case things did not go quite the way you 
planned in terms of staffing and special procedures 
you would have ready? 

(Mr Burt) I do not have sufficient detailed 
knowledge to answer your first question, Mr Lord, as 
to what precisely Touche Ross advised on. I can get 
that information to the Committee and will do so. In 
answer to your second question the main 
contingency was the ability to phase in the take on. 
Our first priority of cases was all new cases so when 
the law changed on April 6th 1993, everyone at that 
stage who did not have a previous maintenance 
agreement and wanted a maintenance agreement set 
up, could no longer go to the courts but they had to 
come to us, whether they were on benefit or not on 
benefit we were the Agency to do that. Our first duty 
and responsibility was to those new cases. We had 
only estimated, of course, how many there would be; 
that all depends on circumstances. The second group 
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of cases were those where people were already in 
receipt of a designated benefit where there was a 
maintenance agreement where we had to reassess 
whether or not the parents involved could afford to 
pay more. That was largely the income support cases. 
We had a three year take on provision for those cases. 
They all had to be taken on between April 1993 and 
April 1996. That we all believed was the key to 
making sure the Agency was not overloaded. 

119. If you are saying that you thought you had 
diffident contingency plans made that makes what 
went wrong even worse. With all your advice and 
advisors you thought that you had built into the 
system sufficient contingency plans, that makes what 
occurred even worse, does not it? 

(Mr Burt ) It is straightforwardly difficult to answer 
because from the knowledge we have now of what 
went wrong, I can make no defence of what 
happened in the early stages in the first 12 months of 
the Agency. The reason we are here is because of the 
problems picked up on cases sent through to the 
Commissioner and our own experience. I have no 
justification to say to you with bravado, yes we did it 
alright etcetera. I hope I am not saying that. I am 
trying to illustrate with the information we had at the 
time, we believed the Agency was set up sufficiently 
well to work. We now know that was incorrect. I 
make no bones about that. There is one further point 
I would very much like to correct. You have used the 
phrase a “hands-off approach by Ministers”. I must 
say I cannot accept that. The point here is the 
appropriateness of the responsibility and the work of 
Ministers in relation to this. I am making the point 
that as far as day-to-day administration is concerned, 
it is not the day-to-day responsibility of the Ministers 
to deal with that in the way in which you might 
suggest. That is the proper responsibility of 
departmental officials and indeed the Chief 
Executive. It is not “hands-off” to do that. That is 
just right and appropriate. It would be hands-off if 
Ministers did not care about this but it is not hands 
off for Ministers to delegate properly to those who 
should carry out those tasks. If Ministers then, if 
things slide away, walk off and say, “This is nothing 
to do with me, this is the responsibility of the Chief 
Executive,” then we are at risk and guilty of shirking 
our responsibility but we did not do that. We then 

rompted and urged and were immeasurably helped 

y the Agency in carrying out the changes. We were 
not hands-off at the start. We performed 
appropriately and properly. 


Chairman 

120. Yet I see in the Parliamentary 
Commissioner’s sixth report for 1992/93 delays in 
handling Disability Living Allowance claims, 
paragraph 27 does in fact say: “I also think it is fair 
to record the comments said to me by the Chief 
Executive of the Benefits Agency, Mr Bichard. He 
said, after referring to the difficulties of operating 
within the normal budgetary constraints that the 
practical difficulties involved in switching large 
numbers of staff to DLA had not been sufficiently 
recognised.” That does seem to have some bearing on 
the position of the CSA, if I might say so. Perhaps we 
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should not be referring to the benefit of hindsight but 
more to the benefit of foresight. 

(Mr Burt ) Again as I indicated earlier, we believed 
that the training offered to all staff who were involved 
with the work of the Agency was correct and 
appropriate, and that time was spent on training. 
Again with hindsight, we now know more about it. 


Bridget Prentice 

121. Can I follow up the question on training, but 
first of all can I endorse what my colleague Dr Wright 
said about your own role, Minister, in this. 

(Mr Burt ) Thank you. 

122. Before I go on to training, how much did the 
consulting with Touche Ross cost? 

(Mr Burt ) Again, I do not think I have that figure. 
We have published figures for the involvement of 
consultants over a period of time. There has been 
some sensitivity about pigeon-holing individual 
items of costs, for reasons of commercial 
confidentiality, but we have published a figure for the 
total amount spent on consultancy. Again, I will seek 
advice and break it down. From memory, last year’s 
consultancy costs were round about £5 million or £6 
million, or something like that. 


Chairman 

123. Is that from memory? 

(Mr Burt) That is from memory. I cannot recall a 
figure for the work in that initial part. 


Bridget Prentice 

124. Did they play any part in advising on the 
training needs of the staff who would be involved? 

(Mr Burt) As I indicated, I do not know, because I 
did not have any information about the part they 
played. 

125. Would that be likely to be part of their brief? 

(Mr Burt) I would imagine that the people with 

information about the training of staff would be the 
people who would have been involved in that work 
already, people in the liable relative unit, who could 
give advice on how to handle both people involved in 
sensitive circumstances and also the basic work. 
However, it seems to me that those setting up the 
computer and clerical and administrative services 
which would deal with the maintenance assessment 
would be in the most appropriate position to give 
advice and training to those who were then going to 
use the information, and, to my knowledge, this 
was done. 

126. We were told this morning that the training 
was about 10 weeks, and that that has now been 
extended to possibly some 1 3 weeks, three months or 
thereabouts, which might sound in most people’s 
terms a reasonably intensive training period, 
especially when you consider that some 5,000 people 
were taken on to run the Agency. However, we were 
also told this morning that about half of those were 
people who were from other parts of the Civil Service 
and so on, which means that the other half— 2,500 of 
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them — came from elsewhere. Do you think that a 10- 
week training course for those people, going into a 
new agency which had not been piloted, with all the 
possible disasters which might be awaiting it, is 
sufficient ? 

(Mr Burt ) People were brought in from outside in 
order to provide, in a sense, a mix of working cultures 
inside the CESAC, so that you had some experience, 
from people who had been in the Civil Service, of 
Civil Service practice, and some experience from 
people who had done a variety of occupations 
outside, sometimes being involved in financial 
services, who were attracted by the idea of working 
for the CSA and the like. So there was a mixture. Was 
the length of time appropriate? Clearly, again in 
hindsight, 1 have to say no. That is why we are 
extending iL If we believed now that 10 weeks was 
sufficient, it would still be 10 weeks. So the short 
answer to your question is no. However, there was a 
further problem which compounded the difficulty of 
training. As most of us know, if you train on 
something which is new to you you enhance the 
training afterwards by the practical work, because 
that is what often puts it into your mind, and it is 
practical examples that build up your experience. 
The experience of the first couple of months was that 
the work coming into the Agency was actually quite 
slow and people were not able to compound their 
training by work coming in, so that added to the 
problems. The reason for bringing in people from 
outside was simply to provide a mix. There was very 
high-quality recruitment. For the first 1,800 places 
offered in the CSA, I think there were about 4,800 
applications, so there were good-quality recruits 
available. I do not think it is wrong to bring in people 
from outside. 

1 27. 1 could not agree with you more that the best 
form of training is in the practice. 

(Mr Burt) It is in Ministers. 

128. The best form of teacher training is in the 
classroom. Having said that, though, that almost 
begs the question, does it not, as to why you did not 
have a pilot project in order that people would 
actually benefit from that practice? 

(Mr Burl ) There are two particular reasons. 
Firstly, we felt that it would be difficult to produce a 
pilot by changing the law for one section of the 
population rather than another. Imagine, for 
instance, that you were the constituency 
representative of one part of a family whose 
geographical area was chosen for a pilot, and Dr 
Wright was the constituency representative of the 
partner in an area which had not been chosen. So you 
had the difficulty, did you pilot it geographically? 
You would also have a difficulty if you piloted it 
alphabetically. Imagine again that you represent 
someone who came along to you and said, “Look at 
this maintenance assessment I’ve received, when my 
neighbour down the road, with a different surname, 
will be paying for the next year so much less.” You 
can sense the difficulties that that sort of pilot might 
have caused. So the concept was looked at, but for 
practical reasons piloting was not done. What was 
done was to set up the shadow Agency, the Child 
Support Agency, to allow it for the first year to run 
the liable relative unit so that people would be 
involved in that sort of culture as the numbers were 


taken on and built up to do that sort of work. But a 
full pilot I do not believe was ever available to the 
Agency to do. 

129. Yet the DLA ran a pilot scheme, did it not, to 
help it? I remember in the Social Security Committee 
the previous Chief Executive said that there was not 
even a pilot scheme on running the computer, to see 
whether the system actually worked. Given that we 
all know the disasters of computer programs that 
go wrong — 

(Mr Burt) The point about that was that until the 
Child Support Agency operated, the amount of 
information which we had about individual 
circumstances was not complete. The Benefits 
Agency only held a certain amount of information 
about people, therefore all the factors which now go 
into a maintenance assessment could not be obtained 
until we had the legal ability to send out forms to 
people and get the information. That was why you 
could not live-test on all the information you needed. 

130. In one of our reports from this Committee we 
say, “In future we expect there to be much greater 
preparedness, training and contingency planning 
before embarking on major projects”. I hope that 
that lesson will be taken on board. I do not want to 
lose the idea that pilot schemes are not feasible in this 
situation. After all, you have made decisions about 
which people are being targeted — if I can put it that 
way — at the moment, and you are allowing certain 
groups to be chased up, so in a sense you are making 
those kinds of decisions already, are you not? 

(Mr Burt) That is quite true, and that is an 
appropriate comparison. Beyond the fact that at 
least the law does apply to everyone that the phasing 
has been a practical and administrative matter 
designed to ease the work of the Agency, yes, you 
cannot actually solve all these dilemmas, you are 
quite right. We would like the opportunity now to 
run pilots, as you know. It is a pilot that has been 
specifically sought in the Jobseekers Bill, and I can 
certainly see the need for pilots wherever you can. 
However, you will always have this dilemma that if 
you do that, you are choosing a certain group of 
people who will test something for others, and they 
may feel aggrieved by that. You will never overcome 
this problem. You have that difficulty one way or 
another. We certainly now in the Department will 
look extremely carefully at any opportunity for the 
piloting of any project but there will always be 
fundamental difficulties that may not allow piloting 
to be complete and to be full, but we are on to it. 

131. I am grateful for that. I would remind the 
Minister that the people of Scotland probably felt 
they were the pilots of the poll tax at some time and 
we all know what happened there. I am pleased that 
you are considering pilots because I consider the 
“absent father” in this to be Secretary of State who is 
not terribly keen on pilot schemes. I hope your views 
will be heard. 

(Mr Burt) I cannot let that remark go. The 
Secretary of State has specifically sought the power. 

132. He has been on a public record against a pilot 
scheme in the CSA, has he not? 

(Mr Burt) For the reasons I have explained, not 
that he is against pilots per sc. Each individual case is 
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different and whether you can do it or not is an 
individual judgment, but he is not against the idea. 


Mr Hargreaves 

133. Minister, I think it appears to be accepted, 
certainly by Sir Michael this morning, that the 
administration put into place was inadequate to cope 
with the complexity of the maintenance formula and 
the first year target benefits savings. Can I return to 
what my colleague, Dr Wright, termed the decisions 
he might have expected Ministers to make and the 
ambit of Ministers’ responsibility. Surely that 
particular area is the area we might have expected 
ministers to reflect on? It would seem to me the whole 
benefit of Members of Parliament and Ministers 
generally is that they do have general experience and 
what my colleague, Michael Lord, called 
commonsense. If they had put before them areas 
which seemed to them to be asking a bit much it 
would have been not unreasonable for them to 
intervene and say, “Are you absolutely sure these 
people are going to be able to deliver all this?” I 
would ask in particular, given that the targets that 
were set were perhaps unachievable and over- 
ambitious, whether Ministers did not question and 
whether Ministers should not have questioned it and, 
further, why they did not question the aspect of legal 
training that might be demanded when you revisited 
the work of the courts. I would be quite interested to 
know whether the Minister had a firm of legal 
consultants to advise on the training of staff so they 
actually understood the job that was previously 
managed by the legal profession? 

( Mr Burt) I do not believe Touche Ross would 
have ventured into this sort of area. Just because they 
were there I do not think we should assume 
knowledge of what they trained on and what they did 
not. I take your point but clearly the legal changes 
were covered by training. It is an important part of 
the job. It is right for Ministers, when they are told 
how the system is going to work, to ask, “Are you 
quite sure it will manage this?” Of course, we did. I 
know from my own knowledge of the Agency (which 
clearly grew between 1993 when the Agency was set 
up onwards) that when we began to make changes in 
response to the problems that we found, when we 
were looking at administrative changes if they were 
needed and if we needed to pass regulations to do so, 
when we were thinking of changes we asked the 
Agency at every step of the way, “Can you cope with 
those sort the changes?” The adjustments we made in 
response to the Select Committee on Social Security’s 
report in February 1994, changes that were 
introduced there, every change had been discussed 
with the Agency, “How will this work 
administratively?” Every change in the White Paper 
has been discussed similarly. “How do you think it 
will work?” There is a closeness of connection there. 
We do not seek the impossible. There have been 
occasions, plenty of occasions, which clearly would 
not be known to the Committee where we have 
discussed things that have just not turned out to be 
practical. We have had to say to the Agency, “We 
cannot do this.” That desire to make sure the 
principles of policy can actually practically be put 
into effect is very important to us. At the beginning, 
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I do come back to this, Chairman, this is all what it 
is about, the problems we are dealing with now stem 
from the decisions taken in the setting up of the 
Agency and the work of the Agency from 1993 and 
before it had been reformed. Those questions were 
indeed raised to my knowledge and we had the 
answers that yes, the system could cope, this could be 
done. We believe we asked the right questions. We 
now know so much more. Of course, I understand 
the system has not been able to cope but we did ask 
the questions. It is right to do so. It is our 
responsibility. 

134. Minister, can I press you on one point in 
particular. I am very concerned in cases which I have 
had in my constituency and elsewhere, staff 
themselves have admitted to my constituents that the 
constituents frequently knew more about the law 
than they did because in cases that were dealt with by 
the court there was a legal framework which half of 
these people had no training in whatsoever. Half the 
people whom my constituents were talking to, there 
had already been settlements sometimes quite 
complicated settlements, that were then re-visited 
and raised in terms of what was paid, and the staff in 
the regional offices had no idea how to deal with 
these. I cannot but think this is one area where 
Ministers really might have sat back and said, 
“Where angels fear to tread, fools step in.” 

(Mr Burt) Of course your experience and the 
experience of your constituents, as you report, I 
accept. If staff felt unable to deal with those 
problems, clearly that is something that has been 
identified by the Department over time. Just to deal 
with the specific point, essentially there is no re- 
visiting in the sense of having to go into the intricate 
details of a former settlement. The law was quite clear 
no matter what the terms of a previous settlement 
had been, the law now required a calculation of 
financial responsibility of each of the parents and any 
previous settlement that had been made in relation to 
the children was superseded; that was the law. And in 
a sense, an officer and official did not need to go into 
the details. Clients often did, of course they did. They 
said they had a court order, etcetera, but the law was 
very clear, you could not have a clean break from the 
children, as we all understand, and the law now 
requires a calculation based on income. Whatever the 
previous settlement had been the law took no 
account of it. I do not know into what detail your 
staff and constituents would have gone but that is at 
law. I understand what you are saying, so does the 
Agency; they understand the need for everyone who 
is in contact with the public to have full knowledge of 
what they are doing and being able to convey that to 
clients. If they have not done that clearly it has been 
an error they have not been appropriately trained. 
That is a matter the Agency has been addressing from 
the very start. 


Dr Wright 

135. 1 thought the most revealing thing you said 
was that where Ministers got hands-on with this at 
the beginning was the whole question of where you 
should set up the Child Support Centres. That was 
politics; people were lobbying you about that. You 
were hands-off, accepting assurances on all the key 
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issues about whether the system was workable or not 
but hands-on on this political issue that you were 
being lobbied about. I just register that I think it is 
extremely interesting. I will ask for your comment. 

(Mr Burt) I do not accept it. 

1 36. You can tell me why in a minute but when the 
history of all this gets written, as it clearly will do, it 
will be quite a story, not only how did it get set up in 
the way it was and so on, but how did it get changed. 

I must say those of us who have listened to Ministers 
over the last two years saying everything is fine and 
the kind of changes introduced now were not 
possible to do and were not required to be done, 
surely history will say amendments came through 
politics. They came not because of ministerial 
wisdom or ministerial energy but because it was 
politically unacceptable for the system to continue in 
the form that it was and, despite interventions from 
the Social Security Select Committee, they did not 
come from Ministers. 

(Mr Burt) I refute both the suggestions you make. 
Firstly this phrase “hands-off” was not one of mine; 
it was a phrase of Mr Lord’s, and 1 do dispute that. 
The sense in which delegated responsibility inside the 
Department to officials whose experience and career 
is based on administration and the carrying into 
effect of the policies approved by Parliament, there is 
a clear separation of interest. Of course Ministers are 
ultimately responsible. I put it to you, as I put it to 
Mr Campbell, do you expect Ministers on a decision 
like which grade of officer should deal with this part 
of the assessment, how many should there be, what 
particular computer system do we have, do you 
honestly believe that every single decision like that 
should be brought to Ministers for a decision, 
because I do not. I do not believe that that is the sense 
in which the Government works. There was no 
handSoff. We properly delegated the responsibility of 
setting up the administration of the Child Support 
Agency to those who were properly charged with the 
task. There was no hands-off. Reports about how 
that work was done were presented to the 
appropriate people inside the Department, and 
information was conveyed to Ministers. We believe 
the right work was done. As far as politics coming 
into it is concerned, I sought to detail earlier how 
quickly Ministers were aware of the problems and 
sought to make corrections, but again, as I said in 
answer to a question last week somewhere else, when 
Ministers are aware of difficulties in policy areas it is 
not always appropriate for them to appear before the 
House and haver about and say, “This policy isn’t 
right, we’re thinking of changing it, but we’re not 
quite sure when. We’ll let you know.” What sort of 
certainty does that give people who are working 
under the law and working out what the law should 
be in relation to their situation? Again, I put it to you, 
it is common sense. Not every change in Government 
comes about overnight. It is like the old arguments 
on devaluation. Ministers do not wake up in the 
morning and suddenly decide to devalue the pound. 
You know over a period of time that a policy must be 
changed, and there are certain things you must work 
on inside Government, which are not public, and 
then you change. To convey the impression that the 
Government was not interested in changing the 
policy in relation to child support until the Select 


Committees reported is wrong. Ministers have been 
at pains to say that on each occasion the Department 
was conducting its own review of policy right the way 
through and made changes partly based on 
information from the Select Committee, partly also 
based on representation from colleagues and our 
own understanding of how it was working. We 
instituted the changes, and the changes were driven 
from many sources, but ultimately Ministers decided 
to make changes, and we did. 

Chairman: I think. Minister, we have pursued this 
point about involvement of Ministers and such like 
to a substantial degree. I would like to move on, if I 
may. 


Mr Deva 

137. This morning, Minister, I was quite surprised 
to hear two statements. Miss Chant was saying she 
was quite confident that when things were set up to 
make the CSA work, she felt that there was an 
adequate level of planning and management 
structure set up, and — this is the surprising bit — that 
there was a concerted and orchestrated campaign by 
groups of people to put a spoke in the wheel of the 
computer, so to speak, that they would overload all 
the telephones, that it all happened at a certain time 
and that it had been planned and managed in a 
national campaign. In mitigation, I suppose I could 
say that I understand some of the problems which 
people in the CSA experienced when this happened, 
but are you aware — and, if so, when were you 
aware — that there was such a concerted and 
orchestrated campaign? Did you monitor this? Did 
they inform you? What did you do about it? 

(Mr Burt) Certain political groups were always 
opposed to the Act in the first place. There was a 
group called the Campaign Against the Child 
Support Act that campaigned against the Bill. They 
believed very strongly that the Act was wrong, that it 
was damaging, principally to women’s interests, and 
they campaigned solidly against it. So we knew that 
some people were against the Act, but then that is not 
uncommon, that is perfectly reasonable, that is 
democratic action. We all understand that, and that 
was not assumed to be a difficulty. The problem with 
the practical damage to the Agency was that we got 
notice of that when we began to be aware of 
circulated material from groups who would have 
found each other in much the same way that Miss 
Chant indicated this morning that people who are 
disgruntled and unhappy about a policy do get 
together. Again, that is quite right, and we all live 
with this. People come together for meetings and 
protest. We all know that there is a line and there is 
a difference between the legitimate process where 
people come to us and say, “You’ve got to change the 
law because this is unfair and unjust” and people who 
decide not to co-operate with the law in any way, 
shape or form and by doing so believe that if we all 
try hard enough we can break the law. Plainly, in our 
society that group is always in the minority, but we 
began to get indications of this during the summer of 
1993. The evidence we had was statements people 
were prepared to make privately and some made 
publicly. Miss Chant has spoken about telephone 
calls she received, but the previous Chief Executive 
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received them as well. The clearest evidence to me 
was the circulated material which 1 know the Select 
Committee on Social Security, during their 
deliberations, received from groups who gave advice 
to people such as, “Put a spoke in the wheel. Get on 
the telephone as long as you can. Insult them,” and 
worse than this, showing that those working for the 
DSS, whether Ministers or whatever, were targets — 
“Follow them from work, harass them, insult them”, 
etcetera. We have the material. It was a degree of 
opposition which, as Miss Chant said this morning, 
she had never come across in all her work in the 
service, and neither had we. It is clear that that sort 
of group did not represent the majority of those who 
were involved in the child support system, and I do 
not suggest that for a second. However, there were 
some who did carry out their instructions and 
queried everything unreasonably. It is right to query 
things when you believe something to be wrong, 
processes always allow for that, and that is 
reasonable, but this was a determined campaign to 
go further than that. You are aware, I am sure, of the 
most unpleasant incidents — hoax bombs, razor 
blades in the post. Compared to that, the occasional 
daubing of a ministerial wall or doorframe is small 
fry, compared to what some of the Child Support 
Agency workers had to endure. That to me is way 
above and beyond any judicial, legitimate process. 
As to what we did about it, we sought to protect our 
staff from those sorts of abuses. As to those 
campaigners, we took, and take, no notice of them 
whatsoever. I am not interested in the views or 
opinions of people who protest in that way, and my 
views on the Child Support Agency and how it works 
are not influenced one whit in that way. My views on 
the Child Support Agency and how it works are 
strongly influenced by my work with my 
constituents, by my work with your constituents, by 
my contacts with you. How it works and what has 
driven us to make changes is by legitimate contact 
with them and notby anything illegitimate. 


138. What the Child Support Agency is trying to 
do is a good thing, in the sense that it is trying to 
protect the interests of the child, so the Department, 
the Minister and the Secretary of State could appeal 
to the father or the aggrieved person who feels they 
are being put upon, and appeal to a wider group of 
people so show that this is a good thing to help the 
child, rather than that it is to penalise the parent, the 
absent father, and to make him pay more. I do not 
think, quite honestly, that that message has got 
across the country. 

{Mr Burt) The Agency was designed to do a 
number of things. I would have liked that message to 
have come out more clearly. We seek to do so now by 
emphasising that the vast majority of people who are 
involved with the Child Support Agency had not 
previously paid maintenance, contrary to what 
people sometimes feel. It is a long-term change in a 
culture which I believe we have started, but which 
will take some time to get through. The better the 
Agency can perform, the easier it will be for that 
message to get through. 


Mr Campbell 

1 39. Mr Chairman, can I jump to compensation. 
We are all aware that there was not a scheme set up 
in the CSA, but we all went to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury were always reluctant to pay anything at 
all. We heard this morning that there may be a 
scheme set up. Do you, as Minister, have any details 
of that scheme? 

{Mr Burt) I have not, no. As you are aware, we are 
wishing to put in place the Department’s own scheme 
and publish the guidelines to that. 


Chairman 

140. When do you anticipate that, Minister? 

{Mr Burt) As soon as we can, Mr Chairman, but I 
am afraid I have no date for it. I think I am more 
aware, from the discussions we have had today, of 
the degree of urgency which you all attach to this for 
our own scheme. There is a compensation scheme 
available, so that has not been neglected. As you are 
aware, it works on Treasury rules and the same rules 
for compensation throughout the Government. 
Your desire for us to improve our performance in 
relation to that and to produce our own scheme is 
certainly a matter which I have taken very much on 
board from what you have said today, but you are 
also aware that the Government is reviewing this 
whole area. 


Mr Campbell 

141. Can I pursue a little bit on the mistaken 
identity case and the need for a medical certificate to 
prove that you are harassed and suffering from 
anxiety. I am dealing with one case, and if you 
watched the programme this morning, where a lady 
received a letter saying to sue her husband for 
maintenance for the children and her husband had 
been dead for five years and she was in receipt of 
widows benefit for five years. As far as I understand 
it this was the second letter she received. Really, in all 
honesty. Minister, you would not say that this lady 
would have to go away and get a certificate to say she 
was upset by this? Surely this is a case where a gesture 
should be given automatically? You have made the 
mistake, not the widow. 

{Mr Burt) The rules of compensation have been set 
across the Government and they allow payments to 
be made when clear unambiguous error or 
unreasonable delay has resulted in measurable 
financial loss. Payments may also be made where 
error has resulted in physical and financial distress 
where there is evidence to show that that is the case. 
I have to put it to you that the difficulty of widening 
that seems to me that it would allow cases of virtually 
any error by any machinery of the state — remember 
people may say that if we take the view that any error 
by the Agency which causes upset should be 
compensated, that any other organ of state that 
makes any form of error might be subject to the same 
rule. You can see the difficulty of allowing that with 
no form of check or guidance at all. The reason why 
the rule is there about evidence is that that is the 
current rule and the CSA operates under the same 
rules as the rest of Government. As 1 indicated 
earlier, the Committee has already made suggestions 
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about worry and distress which the Government is 
considering and will report upon in due course. I 
cannot say very much more about that. 

142. I would have thought, Chairman, a widow 
receiving a letter about a dead husband that certainly 
is a case where she would not need a medical 
certificate. I hope that is taken on board. 

( Mr Burt) It is reprehensible and there is no excuse, 
as Miss Chant made clear this morning. 


Chairman 

143. Can I just ask another question for 
clarification, is it not right to say that the requirement 
for medical certificates is not so much a government 
requirement as a departmental requirement? 

(Mr Burt ) It is, yes. It is certainly a departmental 
requirement. I am not honestly sure if it is 
throughout Government, but certainly it has been 
the requirement of this Department, that is correct. 

144. I think there was some virtue to what Mr 
Campbell has said. 

(Mr Burt ) I have listened very carefully to what 
was said this morning. 

145. Are all cases for financial compensation 
referred to the Treasury? 

(Mr Burt ) Yes. 

146. Is that automatic? Is there no discretion 
within the Department? 

(Mr Burt) We look at them first to decide whether 
or not a payment should be made and then we make 
a suggestion to the Treasury. 

147. How often are your suggestions accepted; is it 
a frequent thing? 

(Mr Burt) Yes, I believe so. 

1 48. So quite frequently the recommendations that 
the Department make to the Treasury are accepted 
by the Treasury? 

(Mr Burt) Yes, because over a period of time 
clearly we have knowledge of the mind set of the 
Treasury and they have our opinion on whether a 
case is appropriate for compensation would be 
similar. 


Mr Lord 

149. Is that even for very small amounts? Do you 
have some petty cash is what I am asking. 

(Mr Burt) Small amounts below £250 the 
Department has discretion. Over £250 it would go to 
the Treasury. It always goes on our 

recommendation. We look at the case first; it does 
not automatically go to the Treasury. 

150. Just to follow up the point you made a 
moment or two ago that if your Department were to 
settle claims too generously this might be infectious 
and other departments might have to do the same 
and you might be setting a precedent; in sense the 
whole point of what this Committee seeks to do and 
all the charters seek to do is just that, if a case is 
genuine and recompense is needed it should be given 
in full and promptly regardless of which department 
it involved. I am rather surprised by that statement 


as it is the whole thrust I think of what the public 
service is seeking to do at the moment. 

(Mr Burt) I understand. Of course, it is all a 
question of degree. You have to make decisions on 
degrees of error and effect and these can be very 
difficult The mistakes that have been made by the 
Child Support Agency have worried all of us. Of 
course it has prompted something quite in terms of 
public response and concern. I do understand the 
point which you make. It is not our wish to run an 
Agency, keeping one eye as it were on the possibility 
of compensation. We want to run an Agency on the 
basis of getting it right. 


Mr Hargreaves 

151. 1 come back to this point, Minister, by your 
own admission this Agency has taken over the work 
of the courts. If it came to pass in any court that there 
was a failure within the system due to a failure of 
identification or indeed, as frequently happened with 
the CSA, very personal circumstantial evidence of 
one party is released to another, the judge has 
frequently been known to throw out the case 
altogether and to reprimand the relevant counsel on 
whichever side is at fault. I am sure this Committee 
would like a similar system where your Department, 
the CSA, has got it wrong and that must mean 
compensation. 

(Mr Burt) Firstly, we cannot throw out a case, as 
it were, because we are acting as an intermediary 
between two parties. It is not our case to throw out 
and our money to reject. In cases of mistaken 
identification, as you are aware, the number of those 
cases compared to the number of cases sent out has 
been exceptionally small. In percentage terms we are 
talking about 0.03 per cent of cases that we deal with 
there has been any form of misidentification. One is 
too many, as Miss Chant said. That is the level and 
that is the degree. The release of private and 
confidential information I also say to you is 
extremely rare. Whenever it occurs it is wrong and 
damaging but everything in the system was set up to 
ensure there should not be the release of address or a 
matter such as that. Sometimes there has been 
concern raised by parties because information that 
they would like to keep confidential has been made 
available to another party and it has had to be 
explained to them that financial matters must be 
released to both sides because it is the only way that 
each of the parties ascertain whether or not the other 
has given a true state of affairs. Sometimes we have 
had to respond to people who have said, “You have 
released my confidential information,” and we have 
said, “Had you been in court you would have done 
this by affidavit.” We do take any of those cases 
extremely seriously. 


Dr Wright 

1 52. 1 think what would have been nice was to hear 
you establish the principle that where there has been 
serious maladministration there should be at least 
some compensation. When you think there have been 
some 30,000 complaints, as you will have heard from 
the record this morning, yet only £1,100 in 
compensation paid in total to a mere 1 6 people, there 
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clearly is not at the moment any kind of 
compensation scheme that begins to address the scale 
of maladministration that we have seen. The idea Mr 
Campbell’s widow has to get a doctor’s note, that 
cannot be right and I do hope you will come back to 
that. Can I ask one particular thing which is looking 
at the revisions that have been made to the scheme 
now in your new White Paper and seeing the 
statements, and I quote: “A fee should be levied only 
if the client receives the relevant service and the 
quality of the service should be reflected in the level 
of the fee.” That is an interesting new principle and a 
right principle but what on earth happens to all these 
victims of serious maladministration who have 
endured this dreadful period, who have paid these 
fees. They are not going to be reimbursed. We have 
been told there is to be no retrospection in this 
system. The interest payment regime is going to 
change so that existing people who are being 
clobbered with interest payments are not going to 
come in until 1997. Surely this is going to cause 
massive anguish, tremendous disquiet? The 
campaigns are going to start up again about all this. 
How can it be right that when you put the system in, 
when you correct the deficiencies, the people who 
have been charged for the deficiencies should not be 
compensated? 

(Mr Burt) The fees have been there for work which 
has been done. Although slow, again delayed and the 
subject of everything we have been speaking about, 
all the cases will be dealt with. The fees were designed 
on the principle that those who were involved with 
the Agency should be, as if they had gone to court, 
liable for the fees for the work of the system, because 
otherwise it would be the taxpayer, and there was no 
reason why the taxpayer should pay for those who 
were involved in maintenance applications and the 
like. So the work is being done. Some of the fees, of 
course, are not one-off fees, they were designed to be 
annual, because if you have the annual review of 
circumstances and an annual collection figure, then 
you would be paying it year after year for the work 
which was being done. Now we are changing that to 
some degree, but those who are already in the system 
will benefit because, of course, they will not be paying 
future fees for the next couple of years for their 
annual review as they would have been under the 


original legislation. So there will be some benefit to 
them, but for the work for which they have already 
paid, that work is being done, albeit with the 
deficiencies of which we have been speaking. 

153. Surely it is inevitable that different categories 
of people are being introduced here: people who have 
paid fees and people who will not have to pay fees? 
What do I say to my constituent who has paid you a 
collection fee from the Agency’s inception, who has 
had no money at all, the Agency has not delivered? Is 
she going to be reimbursed her fee now? 

(Mr Burt ) I have to say, I do believe that there has 
been in place a practical system for some time, that 
when collection plainly has not been done over the 
past few months, the Agency I do not believe has 
been taking a collection fee, where there has been 
clear error and we have not been able to deliver. 

Chairman: Are there any further questions or 
comments Members of the Committee would like 
to make? 


Mr Campbell 

1 54. Just one, if I can. This morning the point was 
raised about this leaflet coming out called Feedback. 
That mentioned many people on the back, and even 
a Member of Parliament is mentioned, but the 
Commissioner is conveniently missed out. We did 
mention it this morning, we do mention it to you 
now, and we hope that you can put a bit of pressure 
on the people who produce these, so that the 
Commissioner and his address are on all these 
leaflets. 

(Mr Burt) We have been mortified by your spotting 
that. We are onto it. I think the Chief Executive and 
Sir Michael indicated that there would be a change, 
but we are mortified thatyou spotted it before we had 
got round to the change. 

Chairman: We will use some of the goodwill which 
you have given us on that problem in terms of the 
prompt payment of compensation. Minister, we are 
grateful to you for the way in which you have 
answered a barrage of questions this afternoon. No 
one, to my knowledge, has ever doubted your 
sincerity, and you have certainly re-emphasised 
today both your sincerity and your dedication. We 
are grateful to you for coming. 
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APPENDIX 

NOTE FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY, MR ALISTAIR BURT MP 

When I gave evidence on 1 February, the Committee asked for some additional information. 


Question 40 — Staff Turnover 

From April 1 993 to March 1 994 staff turnover in the Child Support Agency was 5.6 per cent compared to 
4.7 per cent overall for DSS. It is not unusual for a new organisation to have higher initial turnover as more 
staffleave in their first year than at any other time. From April 1994 to September 1994 turnover for the 
Agency dropped to 4.1 per cent compared to 4.2 per cent in DSS as a whole. 


Question 118 — Touche Ross 

The Committee asked for details of what advise Touche Ross gave to the Department. They had only a 
minor role in the consultancy services provided to the Department in the development of the child support 
scheme. Page 46 of the Social Security Research Yearbook 1 990-91 sets out some details about their survey of 
maintenance payments. “The survey was undertaken to inform policy analysis and decisions on maintenance 
payments. It collected information about family and financial circumstances of lone parents and liable 
relatives, levels of maintenance being awarded and compliance with maintenance orders. The results were 
published as volume 2 of Cmnd 1264 “Children Come First” HMSO 1990.” 

Additionally, in 1993-94 Touche Ross provided advice on a staff complementing and monitoring system 
and provided input into software development for a work management system. 


Question 122 Consultancy Costs 

The cost of using Touche Ross for the survey of maintenance payments was given in the Social Security 
yearbook as being £200,000. 

Information about the cost of using Touche Ross by the Agency for the work in 1993-94 has been provided 
separately to the Committee because of commercial confidentiality. The nature of this work was entirely 
different to the research provided to the Department the results of which were published in Cmnd 1264. The 
Committee may wish to note that the total amount spent on consultancy in 1993-94 by the Agency was 
£2.3 million. 


Compensation 

The Committee asked for information on the current arrangements for financial redress. The CSA operates 
the general DSS arrangements by compensating actual financial loss. Special payments may be considered 
where it is clear that a CSA error has resulted in actual financial loss. HM Treasury are consulted when any 
payments are considered to be novel or contentious or are outside the Agency’s delegated authority agreed 
with HM Treasury. 
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